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Mr. Norman Birkett, K.C., made some remarks 

which must, we think, have filled most lay news- 
paper readers with amazement. They had no direct 
bearing on the issue before the Tribunal and they 
deserve a comment for the amusing light which they 
throw on the difference between the attitude of lawyers 
and the attitude of most of the rest of us towards 
legal proceedings. With evident sincerity Mr. Birkett 
expressed extreme astonishment at the attitude of 
Sir Leo Money with regard to the proposed perjury 
prosecution. One would naturally, he said in effect, 
have expected Sir Leo to be anxious to do everything 
in his power to assist the Public Prosecutor, and indeed 
to welcome the opportunity. Yet he was unwilling 
to have anything to do with the affair. How could 
so extraordinary an attitude have been anticipated ? 
But how, indeed, could anyone but a lawyer have 
anticipated any other attitude? Sir Leo would have 
had to have been either a monster of revengefulness 
or else an incredible paragon of public spirit if merely 
for the sake of punishing two policemen he had been 
willing to have the whole thing raked up again in public, 
and to suffer a roving cross-examination on any facts 
in his life by which counsel might hope to shake his 
“credit.” It is not as a rule the fault of counsel that 
in such cases there must be a good deal of mud-throwing, 
hor that some of the mud is apt, justly or unjustly, 
to stick; but Mr. Birkett might surely realise that 


there is a difference between cross-examining and being 
cross-examined. 


Il the final hearing of the Savidge case on Wednesday 


* * * 
Uncertainty still reigns in China. Peking is occupied 
by the Nationalist troops, and there appears to have 
been little, if any, disturbance of order, or anxiety for 


the foreigners there. The worst that has happened 
is the inconvenience caused by the breaking of com- 
munications and the difficulty of importing supplies. 
The Times correspondent cabled the sad news a few 
days ago that it was impossible to get caviare or aspara- 
gus. In the country outside some desultory fighting 
continues as the Northern troops drift back behind the 
Great Wall. Nobody knows exactly what the chief 
war-lords are doing. Chang Tso-lin is_ variously 
reported to be dead, dying, slightly wounded. Chiang 
Kai-shek has created a sensation by laying down his 
command, to the disgust, it would seem, of the Nanking 
Government, who are thus left with a large and more 
or less demoralised army on their hands. Yen Hsi- 
shan, the “ model Tuchun” of Shansi, holds Peking. 
But his relations with the slippery “‘ Christian General ” 
Feng are doubtful. Feng appears to be looking after 
his own interests in his own way, and it may be that 
he intends to dispute the possession of Tientsin with 
Yen. In all the circumstances the Nanking Govern- 
ment have the air of crowing before they are out of 
the wood. They are engaged on a manifesto to the 
Powers, in which, it is understood, they declare that 
the military stage of the revolution is ended, and a 
new stage of “ reconstruction ’’ begun. What recon- 
struction on their side means is still to be guessed at. 
But on our side it means, they say, not only revision 
of the “ unequal treaties,’’ but the immediate with- 
drawal of all foreign troops from Chinese soil. They 
will have, we fear, to show themselves a little firmer 
in the saddle before the Powers will agree to this 
programme. . " ° 

As soon as the proceedings of the Republican Con- 
vention in Kansas City were opened it became apparent 
that the road was clear for Mr. Herbert Hoover. Mr. 
Coolidge had sent word to the surviving remnant of 
his supporters that his name was not to be submitted. 
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Mr. Mellon, the most powerful single influence in the 
party, recognising the inevitable, delivered the seventy- 
nine delegates from Pennsylvania to Mr. Hoover, 
whose nomination was thereupon taken for granted 
despite the vociferous opposition of the Western farmers. 
The result in November will most probably be a victory 
for the Republican candidate, so that we may reasonably 
begin to face the prospect of Mr. Hoover as President 
of the United States. He is strikingly different from Mr. 
Coolidge and his predecessor, both of them provincial 
politicians. By profession a mining engineer, Mr. 
Hoover has been closely identified with great industrial 
interests in three continents. To the peoples of 
Europe he is known as the great organiser of post- 
war relief; but for seven years past America has 
known him as a member of the Cabinet in Washington, 
reshaping the Department of Commerce, greatly 
augmenting its importance, and from time to time 
coming out with an emphatic, or even minatory, declar- 
ation of policy—as, for example, when he denounced 
the British Government’s measures for the restriction 
of the rubber supply. Should destiny bear him to 
the White House, Mr. Hoover would be the first of 
American Presidents to represent in any full sense the 
world of American Big Business in its international 
aspect, and he would have the advantage of a personal 
experience rightly to be described as unique. 
“k * * 


It would be accurate to say that the labour disputes 
in India, which have been going on uninterruptedly 
for two months, reflect a more serious condition of 
industrial unrest than has ever been known in that 
country. There is no sign of settlement in the Bombay 
cotton mills. On the Bengal side the men in the 
workshops of the East India Railway Company are 
locked out, and the great Tata steel works at Jam- 
shedpur are idle. Labour unionism in India _ has 
made strides within the past few years, though the 
total of membership is very small. The specially 
noteworthy feature of the present situation, however, 
as the Calcutta correspondent of the Times reports, 
is the power of labour to prolong a strike without the 
support of any serious organisation and without visible 
funds. There has been a great deal of the usual talk 
of Bolshevik influence, and much has been made of the 
fact that money from Moscow has been sent to the 
strikers of both Bombay and Bengal. It is, never- 
theless, plain enough that these are not Bolshevik 
strikes, and that the influence of Moscow is almost 
negligible. We must look for the causes in Indian 
industrial conditions. The Gandhi crusade has done 
nothing for the Indian factory worker; but it has 
made him self-conscious and far more rebellious than 
he ever thought of being in the old days. It is for the 
Kuropean and Indian companies alike to recognise 
that the industrial workers in India to-day are very 
different from those described in the Factory Com- 
mission’s report twenty years ago. 

** * * 


An article published this week by Lady Oxford, 
on the hopeless inadequacy of the salary we pay to 
our Prime Ministers, raises again a question which 
deserves serious and immediate attention. Its imme- 
diacy arises partly from the fact that Mr. Baldwin 
is so obviously suitable a man to deal with the subject 





—since his private means enable him to do justice 
to his successors without incurring any suspicion of 
seeking to increase the emoluments of his own office, 
Five thousand pounds a year less income tax is now. 
adays an income which means something very near 
penury to a man who has to inhabit No. 10 Downing 
Street and keep up its establishment. If he has no 
money of his own he cannot entertain, he cannot even 
keep a car—except perhaps a Ford or an Austin Seven 
without a chauffeur. Obviously he ought to have at 
least an extra £10,000 a year for entertainment expenses 
as does the Lord Mayor of London. Even they 
his total salary and allowances would be less than 
the amount paid to the British Ambassador in Washing- 
ton or to the Attorney-General. The present position 
is an absurd anomaly. If Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
or some other comparatively poor man, were to come 
back to office it would be very difficult for him to 
raise the question. But there is no reason why Mr, 
Baldwin should not raise it and get it settled on a 
satisfactory basis—which should include a_ pension 
equal to that of a Lord Chancellor. Any change which 
he proposed would certainly go through both Houses 
of Parliament without opposition and need not come 
into force, if he so prefers, until he has left office. 
Mr. Baldwin seems to us to have a very clear personal 
duty in this matter. 


* * * 





Everybody knows that the Communist Party of 
Great Britain, and the various bodies which work unde 
its wgis, get a considerable part of their funds from 
Moscow. Precisely how this money is conveyed to 
them, and whether it comes from purely Russian sources 
or mediately from the Russians by way of the Third 
International, appear to us points of no interest at all. 
As long as the organisation of a Communist Party 
remains lawful at all, there is no effective way of 
preventing it from receiving supplies from abroad. 
Nor is it even desirable to seek ways of preventing 
this; for it is barely possible, once the lawfulness of 
the Communist Party’s activity is admitted, to distin- 
guish between the receipt of funds from abroad by it 
and by any other lawful body. Doubtless, the fact that 
the Communists here do need to be subsidised from 
abroad, and would collapse ignominiously without 
the subsidies, is a strong point in the case against them. 
But it is also a stronger point still against treating their 
propaganda seriously. Doubtless, too, if our Govern- 
ment were on a regular diplomatic footing with the 
Russian Government, and the _ subsidies could be 
traced to the latter, an “ international situation 
would have arisen, and we should have a right to protest. 
Sut these conditions are clearly not fulfilled ; and our 
Government has no cause of complaint even if a Govern- 
ment which it refuses to recognise is taking action to 
support a particular party against it in its own country. 
The entire affair of the Moscow Narodny Bank is, 0 
fact, of no conceivable importance, save as a bit ol 
anti-Communist propaganda. And, to judge from the 
references to the incident in Parliament, that is how it }s 
being treated both by the Home Secretary and by the 
Labour Party. 

* * re 

It is a significant fact that a quorum could hardly 
be found to listen to Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister’s annual 
account of the condition of British trade on Tuesday 
night. No one indeed would expect the President of 
the Board of Trade to say anything specially worth 
hearing ; but it might have been supposed that there 
would be enough members anxious to take part 1, 
or to hear, the subsequent debate to ensure a go 
attendance. The plain fact, however, is that the state 
of trade has come to be regarded in many circles as 
something outside human control. Sir Philip Cunlifie- 
Lister’s statistics could be got more easily out ° 
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plue-books and periodicals—so why worry to go and 
listen to him? This attitude, of course, suits the 
Government admirably; for this sort of fatalism 
about the movements of trade is just what they have 
always encouraged. It relieves them, if it is accepted, 
from any obligation of trying to make things better. 
The President of the Board of Trade had to admit 
on Tuesday that, at this moment, things were getting 
actually worse ; but he consoled himself with a tendency 
to improvement that is to be found in the figures for 
the present year as a whole. The real trade balance, 
he thinks, has shifted appreciably in our favour. 
What he does not explain is whether or how the real 
trade balance really matters, or why, if it does, the 
unemployment situation remains to all intents and 
purposes as bad as ever. Possibly the balance is 
more in our favour; but what British industry needs 
is not a favourable balance for its own sake, but higher 
production of goods that can be sold at remunerative 
prices in home or foreign markets. That we are getting 
this the President certainly did not show. 
* * * 

The International Labour Conference this week 
admitted the delegate of the Fascist Trade Unions as 
a duly accredited member of the Conference. The 
entire workers’ delegation voted against this course, 
which was adopted by the votes of the employers’ 
and Government delegates. But the workers’ dele- 
gates, while they cannot exclude the Fascist from the 
Conference itself, can and do render his presence 
nugatory by excluding him from all the committees 
in which the real work of the gathering is done. The 
point at issue is important. Under the Covenant 
which establishes the I.L.0., the workers in each 
country are entitled to representation, but the choice 
of their representative rests with the Government. 
The Government is bound by the Covenant to consult 
the appropriate working-class bodies in its country ; 
but it acts in the first instance as judge of the appro- 
priateness. The credentials of any delegate can indeed 
he questioned at the actual session of the I.L.0.; but 
it would obviously be very difficult for other Govern- 
ments, which recognise the Fascist’ Government in 
other matters, to reject its nomination of a particular 
delegate to represent the workers. The point is not 
new; it has arisen before in relation to both India 
and Japan. It constitutes a real difficulty in the 
structure of the International Labour Organisation, 
and there does not appear at present to be any way 
round it. If the International Federation of Trade 
Unions were fully representative, there would be the 
possibility of allowing it to choose directly the whole 
workers’ delegation. But it is not fully representative ; 
and, even if it were, it would need very strong pressure 
to induce Governments to agree to so long a step 
towards the recognition of an association of an inter- 
national character. 

* * 


_ The British Government has added yet another to 
its many inconsistent definitions of its attitude to the 
Washington Eight Hours’ Convention. Mr. Wolfe, 
the British official delegate at the International Labour 
Conference, said that he hoped this new statement 
Would serve to remove the prevailing mistrust; but 
that he really believed it would do this is inconceivable. 
For in effect what Mr. Wolfe said was that the 
Government, while adhering to the principle of the 
forty-eight hours’ week, desires to define it more 
Precisely, “* thus laying a basis for uniformity and 
Providing what is needed to secure that international 
action Is practicable.’’ This is, of course, the merest 
cyewash, Not only does the Convention itself go into 
— detail ; but there also exist the interpretations 
con uP jointly by the Labour Ministers of the leading 
Suntries a few years ago in order to meet precisely the 


difficulties—mainly imaginary—which Mr. Wolfe now 
raises all over again. This latest statement, so far from 
removing mistrust, merely confirms the view that the 
present Government, though it dare not repudiate the 
Convention in so many words, has not the smallest 
intention of ratifying it. That was certainly the 
sense in which Mr. Wolfe’s pronouncement was under- 
stood by the Continental delegates at Geneva; and we 
may be sure that they have gone home more certain 
than ever of Great Britain’s perfidy, and less inclined to 
apply the Convention in their own countries. 
* * ** 


The Women’s Co-operative Guild Annual Conference 
has grown, in these days, too large to be anything but a 
mass meeting. Nearly a thousand delegates cannot 
debate—they can only submit to hortatory orations 
by competent speakers, and register decisions on 
simple issues that can be reduced to a “ yes ” or “ no.” 
None the less, this annual gathering is a most important 
affair ; for the Women’s Co-operative Guild is probably 
by far the most representative housewives’ organisation 
there has ever been, and what is said at its conference 
will be retailed by the delegates in every corner of Great 
Britain during the next few months. Most significant 
of the Congress’s doings up to the present is its over- 
whelming support for the political alliance between 
the Labour and Co-operative Parties; for it might 
have been anticipated that the opposition to this 
would be strongest among a certain section of women 
Co-operators. In part, no doubt, the explanation is 
that only the keener women go to the Guild Conference, 
or even belong to the W.C.G. ; but the decision at any 
rate implies that among keen women Co-operators there 
is practically no opposition to alliance with Labour. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: If it is possible to 
bungle a Parliamentary situation Mr. de Valera can 
be trusted to do it. The Government appeared to 
be playing directly into his hands when Mr. Cosgrave 
last week, without a word of warning, introduced a 
long series of complicated Bills to amend various 
articles of the Constitution. Even devoted minis- 
terialists looked a little uncomfortable, and other 
members, who had been consoling themselves with the 
thought that the end of an exceptionally heavy session 
was in sight, scarcely troubled to conceal their dismay 
and resentment. Had Mr. de Valera entered a protest 
on the ground that legislation of this kind should not 
be rushed within a few weeks of the adjournment, 
and at a time when the Government programme is 
already overloaded, he would probably have found 
support amongst sections not ordinarily inclined to 
back his views. Apparently he could think of no 
better way of improving his advantage than to announce 
that in addition to opposing the Bills his party would 
obstruct all public business. The result, as the least 
intelligent of back-benchers could have told him, 
is that he has not only flung away the chance of 
carrying some of the Independents with him, but he 
has presented the Government with a complete case 
for applying the closure in its most drastic form. No 
doubt the restriction of debate, which is a new departure 
in the Dail, will lead to some lively scenes, but Ministers 
profess to be confident that they can get their measures 
through without prolonging the session beyond the 
middle of July. The main object of the Bills to amend 
the Constitution is to get rid of the existing method 
of electing Senators by a vote on the proportional 
representation system with the whole of the Free State 
as a single constituency. One experiment on these 
lines was enough for most people ; and if the proposed 
plan by which the Dail and Senate are to vote together 
on names selected from a panel is not likely to provide 
us with Solons, at least it promises better results 
than the fiasco of the last popular election. 
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WHY PALLIATE FASCISM ? 


HIS week the Fascist Governor of Rome, Prince 
Potenziani, has been officially received by 
the King, the Prince of Wales, the Lord 

Mayor of London, and the London County Council. 
The Labour members of the L.C.C. refused, however, 
to take any part in the reception and absented them- 
selves from it. Such official functions have, of course, 
in themselves no political significance at all, or at any 
rate should have none ; but: in practice it is impossible 
altogether to exclude political feeling. The Labour 
members on the County Council evidently felt that 
their presence at the reception would imply, if not an 
endorsement, at least some measure of colerance of 
Fascist principles and methods ; it would have implied 
amongst other things the recognition of Prince Poten- 
ziani as the representative of the citizens of Rome, 
which from the Labour point of view he most definitcly 
is not—he is merely a bureaucrat appointed by a more 
or less despotic government. This view was conveved 
to the Chairman of the L.C.C. in a most courteous letter, 
at the tone of which even the distinguished visitor 
himself could not reasonably take offence. Something 
similar no doubt would have occurred if the visitor had 
been the Governor of Leningrad and there had been a 
Conservative minority on the Council; but one may 
doubt whether the inevitable protest in that case 
would have been so propery in substance or so mild in 
form. 

The incident deserves notice and emphasis ; because 
although there is certainly no reason why the Governor 
of Rome should not be received in London with the 
greatest possible hospitality, it is certainly important 
that his reception should not be interpreted abroad as 
a sign that British public opinion is less hostile than it 
has been to the principles and instruments of Fascism. 
The internal politics of another country are, of course, 
no business of ours—though we have constantly and 
almost traditionally made them our business during 
the past century, and are still doing so in regard to 
Russia—but the principle of non-interference must not 
be allowed to be confused with mere indifference. We 
are not and cannot be indifferent to the existence of 
Fascism and Bolshevism in Italy and Russia respec- 
tively. We may feel ourselves immune from the 
noxious microbes of these political diseases, but we 
cannot and ought not to pretend that we do not regard 
them as diseases. Sir Austen Chamberlain appears 
lately to have been trying to pretend something of this 
sort, hobnobbing with Signor Mussolini and generally 
seeming to suggest the possibility of some kind of 
rather special friendship between the British and 
Italian Governments. But there is in fact no such 
possibility in present circumstances, as will be made 
plain enough when Sir Austen departs from Downing 
Street next year. 

A curious incident occurred very recently which is 
relevant to the consideration of this particular question. 
A few weeks ago an official of the British Embassy at 
Rome was sent to Milan on official business. As he 
was walking along a street he saw two big men appar- 
ently bullying two smaller men. He stood still for a 
moment to watch what was going to happen. The 
bullies caught sight of him standing still, left their 
quarry, came across the road and demanded to sce 
his papers. The Englishman—knowing the trick, 
common in Fascist Italy, of demanding “ papers ” and 
then returning them minus any currency notes which 
may be amongst them—declined to show anything 
until the bullies had shown him their authority to make 
such a demand. He was then seized by both arms, 
and offered resistance. Fortunately a gendarme came 
along and the Englishman demanded to be taken to 
the nearest police-station. Reluctantly his captors 


a ‘ 


had to agree to this. At the police-station he estab. 
lished his identity and his connection with the British 
Diplomatic service. At the same time his captors 
established their identities as members of the plain. 
clothes Fascist police. The Englishman received apolo. 
gies and was allowed to depart. Later in the same dg 


2 ARRON NE 


he was knocked down in the street by a blow on the | 
head trom behind. He was then severely kicked ani | 


beaten, his body was heavily bruised and his face was 
deeply cut. If there were passers-by they knew hetter 
than to interfere. He recognised his assailants as the 
two plain-clothes fascist policemen whom he had 
met earlier in the day. 

For several reasons this incident is worthy of serious 
public notice. It is obvious, of course, that the second 
assault was committed with full knowledge not only 
of the identity but of the diplomatic privilege of the 
victim. That shows not that the Duce approves of 
such outrages, but that he employs in his service the 
most unintelligent type of common blackguard. The 
affair was reported to London by the British Ambassa. 
dor in Rome and the Foreign Office in reply sent to 


Rome a protest couched, we understand, in quite | 


oneal 





unusually strong terms—terms with which our men- 


on-the-spot were particularly pleased. We presume, 
though we do not know, that the two bullies were 
suitably punished, but that is not a matter of great 
importance. What is important, and as it seems to 
us rather unpleasingly significant, is that no word of 
this affair has hitherto been made public. Yet ob- 


viously it was an affair not only of considerable intrinsic | 


importance, but of great public interest. Why has 
the Foreign Office suppressed this story—so sympto- 
matic of the lawless internal condition of Fascist Italy? 
Does Sir Austen Chamberlain think it undesirable that 
we should know such things, or is he playing some 
diplomatic game that we do not understand? Has 
he obtained some quid pro quo for keeping quiet about 
this outrage ? And if so is the quid pro quo adequate? 
These are questions which might surely with advantage 
be asked in Parliament. 


Italy has a right to endure its own Fascism, which 
no reasonable person in this country will be inclined 
to dispute. But why should there be all this “* hushing- 
up”? 
me to hush up, but why should it receive the assis- 
tance of Downing Street ? Fascism is a queer business, 
about which, as an experiment in Government, we 
should naturally like to know as much as possible. 
It may not be a bad way of governing a country like 
Italy; but why should it, and why does it, involve so 
many petty personal outrages—kicks, castor oil, and 
all the rest of it ? 


Probably these things are not necessary at all. Musso- 
liniis a despot, but on the whole he seems to be a populat 
despot. Almost certainly he commands the support 
of a majority of the Italian people, but that being 50 
why should he be so terribly afraid of criticism? Itis 
not an extravagance to say that if you breathe his name 
in Italy without attaching a compliment to it, you 
are in danger of finding yourself in prison. The most 
casual tourist cannot fail to observe the prodigious 
number of blackshirted young men who hang about 
the railway stations and the streets with carbines 
their backs and bayonets and revolvers in their belts— 
an extraordinary show of force in a country whieh, 
apparently, is perfectly peaceful and contented. The 
tourist wonders what can be the matter. On the other 
hand, he cannot fail to realise that Mussolini 1s vé!y 
widely popular and that his claim to be the saviour! 
and Messiah of Italy is commonly accepted. His & 
travagantly theatrical pose—illustrated in a thousan 
cinema films exhibited ‘“ by order ’—does get — 
the footlights. He is worshipped and loved by a grt 
proportion of the Italian people. 


There may be a good deal that the Quirinal | 
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The foreigner may feel forced to laugh ; but after all, 
if the people of Italy like to be ruled in that manner 
why should they not? And on the whole they do 
seem to like it. They appear to feel that the vast 
energy of the Duce atones in some way for their own 
delightful habit of letting things slide. When the 
Duce talks of the triumphant future achievements 
of Italy his audience enjoys the satisfaction of feeling 
that these triumphs have already been achieved, and 
suns itself again in the brilliant glare of Mussolini’s 
rhetoric. It is all really very harmless—except with 
regard to the personal barbarities to which it has led— 
but an admission of its harmlessness is not to be con- 
strued as a sign of approval. That is why the action 
of the Labour Party on the London County Council 
seems to us to have been quite right. 

In Italy the trains keep time. That is the great 
achievement of Fascism. Whatever question one may 
raise that is always produced as the granite fact against 
which all waves of criticism must break in vain. In 
every café every night there is always that refrain 
repeated a thousand times: ‘“‘Ah, but look how 

unctual our trains are.” That answers everything. 
It does not matter that in Mussolini’s Italy a telegram 
takes fifteen hours or so to traverse a hundred miles, 
or that a letter to London may not be delivered for a 
week, or that some University Professor may be blud- 
geoned on the street by a boy who innocently loves his 
weapons and knows of no difference between a European 
savant and a Milanese apache. All this is of no conse- 
quence because the trains keep time. Upon this 
Mussolini insists. Fascist Italy is “ efficient,” incred- 
ibly efficient, the train service proves it. And oddly 
enough this is true. The trains, at any rate on the 
main lines, arrive so punctually that one might almost 
set one’s clocks by their movements. They certainly 
adhere more closely to their scheduled times than Eng- 
lish or French trains, and if they have often to loiter 
in order to achieve this perfection, the achievement 
remains, and the traveller may at least congratulate 
himself on knowing the worst in advance, on knowing 
that is to say at what hour he will be allowed to arrive 
at Venice or Naples or Brindisi. 

It all seems rather a silly sort of game. This pretence 
of “efficiency ’’ in a country which never has given any 
signs of knowing even the meaning of the word; but 
if it is a game which for the present amuses the Italian 
people, then there is surely no reason why they should 
not be allowed to play it, undisturbed by forcign 
criticism. However, they might perhaps pick up a 
few useful ideas from Turkey. For Turkey just now 
ls governed in almost exactly the same way. Mustapha 
Kemal is the Mussolini of Anatolia. He has the 
advantage of being a real soldier and perhaps a rather 
abler statesman, but his methods are closely similar. 
He permits no opposition in his Parliament, and insists 
on the observance of certain decrees—about tarbushes, 
for example—which from a European point of view 
seem slightly ridiculous ; but he knows his own mind 
and is most genuinely worshipped by his subjects. 
His trains also keep time and his telegraph service is 
tather better than Mussolini’s. Yet he does not seem 
to have to employ any personal violence to maintain 
his dignity and his authority. In Turkey one is not 
assaulted in the street. 
No doubt all these things will come right in the long 
tun, Whether Mussolini dies of old age in his bed or 
ls assassinated in the street, his regime will end with 
“im—as will Mustapha Kemal’s. It is possible that 
i existing circumstances Italy is being ruled as well 
: she can be ruled, but her present constitution is 
undamentally rotten. It can perhaps be worked well 
—— by the Duce, but when he goes Italy will have 
te a very high price for her temporary contentment ; 
i ¢ Fascist constitution is a constitution which can 

© made to work only by a vastly popular dictator. 


When he disappears his constitution will probably 
disappear and Italy will suffer months or years of chaos. 
Why, it may be asked, should we anticipate these 
misfortunes ?_ Perhaps the anticipation is unnecessary. 
But it certainly is necessary that the Governor of Rome 
should not be received in London with quite unanimous 
applause, and that however much we may admire (or 
condemn) the statesmanship of the Duce we should 
stick to our principles without concealment. Why has 
Sir Austen Chamberlain thought it proper to conceal 
the story of the violent indignities which were lately 
suffered in the streets of Milan by one of his official 


subordinates? That question ought somehow to be 
answered. 


STABILISING THE FRANC 


Paris, June 11th. 
TABILISATION of the frane could not be long 
S delayed after the general elections. Indeed, 
there was no good financial reason why it should 
not have been accomplished long ago. Political reasons, of 
course, were plentiful. In the first place, M. Poincaré is not 
a man of quick decisions. He prefers to give a certain 
direction to events, and then allow himself to be pushed by 
events to a decision. When he occupied the Ruhr he took 
the final step reluctantly, though his policy had logically 
tended towards occupation. When he stabilises the frane 
it will be with great regret, though the whole of his policy 
has been to prepare the conditions of stabilisation. As a 
Parliamentarian, M. Poincaré is easily the most ingenious 
and the most authoritative man of his generation, but his 
ingenuity and authority are exercised best in the pre- 
liminaries and not in the conclusions. I sometimes think 
that M. Poincaré would like never to conclude. In the case 
of the frane it was exceptionally difficult for him to make 
up his mind. He could save the frane in incomparable 
fashion from destruction ; he could peg it in fact at a well- 
chosen figure ; he could conduct the necessary operations 
with real skill; but when it came to stabilisation he shrank 
from committing himself irretrievably. 

It is not hard to understand his reluctance. At present 
he is universally regarded as the man who preserved the 
French State from the menace of complete bankruptcy. 
Not only did he stop the frane from falling beyond 250 to 
the pound—and thence to zero—but he contrived, as no 
other politician in the country could have contrived, to 
double its value in a few months. He made the franc, 
which was selling for a penny, and would soon have sold 
for a farthing, worth twopence. But then came the real 
problem. The moment he stabilised the franc at twopence, 
he would convert himself from the saviour of the franc into 
the défaitiste of the franc. He had prevented absolute 
bankruptcy, but he would now become a liquidator. He 
would be responsible for offering, on behalf of the Republic, 
a composition of four shillings in the pound. After the 
immense credit which he had rightly earned, he would run 
the risk of incurring immense discredit. History plays 
curious tricks. Would he be regarded, in years to come, 
as the man who restored the frane to a reasonable figure, 
or the man who consecrated the ruin of the franc? I do 
not say that these considerations of an ultimate judgment 
directly influenced M. Poincaré, but I do suggest that he 
felt a natural dislike for the réle of stabiliser. 

Yet, in spite of foolish assertions to the contrary, con- 
tained in many foreign despatches, M. Poincaré never 
believed it possible to bring the france back to its pre-war 
level. The facts were patent enough. A large proportion 
of budgetary expenditure—at least fifty per cent.—cannot 
be reduced in terms of francs, whether the frane stands at 
500, 200, 100, or 50 to the pound. That is to say, many 
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items cannot be reduced for the taxpayer except by the 
almost unthinkable process of a repudiation of internal 
debts. Moreover, the economic perturbations would be 
dreadful. Trade would become impossible for some time. 
The social consequences would be equally formidable. It 
would not be easy to reduce wages, and nobody can foretell 
the shape that discontent would take. The revalorisators, 
though they bore well-known names, were always rather 
ridiculous. 

Nevertheless the instincts of M. Poincaré might have 
made him a revalorisator, had he not, when he accepted 
power, accepted responsibility. A good patriot could not 
renounce revalorisation without pangs. The alternative, 
however disguised, was a measure of bankruptcy. Adam 
Smith has expressed an unquestionable general truth in 
the maxim that when national debts attain a certain 
development they are never completely and equitably paid, 
and their liquidation must be the result of bankruptcy, 
avowed or unavowed. In a country like the United States 
(as after the War of Secession) an extraordinary increase 
of prosperity may permit the re-imbursement of the most 
extravagant debts. But in settled European countries it 
is impossible to repay in their entirety such debts as were 
incurred during the war. 

France could not keep in gold the engagements she had 
taken in paper. In an excellent article in the Revue de 
Paris the Comte de Fels shows how M. Poincaré cleverly 
allowed his hand to be forced by such men as M. Léon 
Blum and M. Joseph Caillaux. They clamoured for imme- 
diate stabilisation. M. Poincaré was silent. He preserved 
his secret. He allowed others, who imagined they were 
opposing his policy, to perform the most disagreeable part 
of his duty. The parties of the Left plunged headlong into 
the trap he had set for them. They prepared the French 
mind for a more disadvantageous stabilisation than M. 
Poincaré would offer them. Certainly other European 
liquidations taught the French the same lesson. The 
country became accustomed, without violence, to the idea 
of having lost a portion of its savings. It realised that 
resignation was necessary. Then M. Poincaré, with ability 
and audacity, obtained from Parliament the right to 
authorise the Banque de France to purchase gold and silver 
pieces; at the price of 114 francs 70 for twenty francs 
gold, and 13 francs 25 for five frances silver. The implica- 
tions of this move were not clearly recognised in the autumn 
of 1926. Those who had kept gold and silver pieces rushed 
to the bank to exchange them on these terms. Were they 
not getting more than five times the amount of franes they 
had reckoned on when they concealed their gold? Their 
gold was useful to the State, but in itself it was compara- 
tively negligible. What was much more important was 
the acceptance of the idea that values had changed. Thus 
from the beginning, M. Poincaré, astutely, in deeds though 
not in words, revealed himself to be a stabiliser, and it is 
curious that this significant operation was scarcely under- 
stood either in France or abroad. Stabilisation was already 
effected in fact, though not in name. M. Poincaré still 
remained silent, and must have obtained much quiet enjoy- 
ment from the attacks of the stabilisers who were uncon- 
sciously playing his game. 

The temporising of M. Poincaré has therefore justified 
itself. But the Finance Minister has no illusions about the 
possible consequences of the final act. There has been a 
certain readjustment of wages and of prices. There is, 
roughly speaking, harmony between internal prices and 
world exchanges. Still, the moment stabilisation is 
decreed, and the French are conscious that the franc is 
worth only a fifth of its former value, various claims are to 
be expected. It is impossible to foresee everything. There 
may be surprises. The difference between stabilisation de 
facto and stabilisation de jure is great. It is not the mere 


—— 


passing of a Bill. It is the bringing home to a whole people 
of the loss of eighty per cent. of their fortunes. The politica 
capital that could have been made of the change by dem. 


gogues at the elections, had M. Poincaré proceeded t) | 


stabilise before the elections, will be appreciated. It wou 
not have been simply a matter of upsetting the Government, 
As to that, I believe M. Poincaré is largely indifferent 
But there would have been a widespread dissatisfactio, 
that could have been dangerously exploited. 

As it is, the universal application of the coefficient fiy. 
will perhaps destroy the equilibrium of public budgets ang 
of private budgets. It is altogether wrong to forget the gy. 
called rentiers. The rentiers in France do not form , 
distinct class. In every social category, rich and poor, 
there are holders of French rentes (roughly equivalent to 
English Consols). When they are legally deprived of 
four-fifths of the value of their holdings, should they 
receive compensation ? If such compensation is afforded 
them, what will happen to the Budget? If we are not 
careful we shall be caught in a vicious circle. 

In spite of these considerations, I am inclined to prophesy 
that stabilisation will be accepted without great demu. 
This does not mean that the trouble will be over. 4s 
M. Poincaré remarked at Carcassonne, stabilisation is not 
the work of a single midnight sitting of the Chamber. It 
is not the work of a day, of a month, or even of a year. 
It will require persistent confidence in the State, an inexor. 
able defence of the budgetary equilibrium, a pitiless fight 
against demands for the augmentation of expenditure, a 
persevering financial prudence, and a favourable com- 
mercial balance. Happily, the conditions in which the 
elections were held have helped M. Poincaré. The candi- 
dates of the Right resigned themselves to stabilisation, and 
the candidates of the Left made of stabilisation a doctrine. 
The Comte de Fels has properly pointed out that the 
average Frenchman is more concerned with his capital than 
with his income. Hitherto he has kept his income—at 
least in appearance ; but with stabilisation his capital loss 
may be apparent. I think, however, that the preparation 
has been sufficient—the preparation of the French men- 
tality as well as the technical preparation. The French 
rentes, which had fallen very low, have nearly doubled in 
apparent value, and quadrupled in actual value. If you 
take the five per cents you will find that they were worth 
only 63 francs when the franc was at a penny and ar 
worth 110 when the frane is worth twopence. There att 
proposals of conversion which are extremely interesting— 
conversion on a gold basis—but to examine them wouli 
take us too far. It may, however, be remarked that the 
first conversion loan was a remarkable success. On the 
broad subject, it is clear that a better time to stabilise wil 
probably never arrive. The gold reserves of the Banqut 
de France, still reckoned on a gold basis, are uncommonly 
high, and with the value of the franc legally fixed they 
would be automatically reckoned five times as high 
francs. Unquestionably the moment has arrived. 

The Banque de France was authorised to emit papé 
money for the purchase of gold and sound foreign cut 
rencies. It has bought 43 milliard francs’ worth of foreig 
currency in this way. This is not inflation in the sens 
which was given to that alarming word, for the banknotes at 
fully pledged on gold currencies and gold holdings. But! 
is obvious that the Banque de France cannot continue 
purchase everything that is offered. That is why, saturatio 
point having been reached, the Banque de France sudden 
fixed the rate a few centimes higher to the pound than ! 
had been for eighteen months. This means that when thi 
bank is compelled to sell it will make a small profit. If, 00 
the other hand, the stabilisation were fixed at 110 to the 
pound instead of 124, the bank would lose, it is estimated, 





more than six milliards. At 100 the loss would be mor 
than ten milliards. This loss would be supported by oT 
Treasury. Therefore, it would be sheer folly to stabilise 3 
less than 124 frances to the pound. It would be gow} 
business to stabilise around 125 to the pound. = A 
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THE MOBILITY OF LABOUR 


ROM time to time the Government publishes 
F striking figures which show the differing severity 
of unemployment in different parts of the country, 
and also the varying rates at which industries, and with 
them opportunities for employment, are expanding or 
contracting in different areas. Everyone knows in general 
terms that of late years industry has been in some sense 
moving from the old industrial areas of the North to the 
South and Midlands, and that, while there has _ been 
substantial contraction in certain of the exporting trades, 
other trades have been growing at an exceptionally rapid 
rate. The industrial balance of England and Wales, 
which shifted dramatically to the North in the days of the 
Industrial Revolution, is in some degree beginning to shift 
back; and the hitherto steady tendency for a growing 
proportion of the workers of this country to be engaged 
in production for export is apparently being reversed. 
The export trades were growing in both value of product 
and number of employees very fast indeed in the decade 
or so preceding the war. Now they are either growing 
slowly, or not growing at all. 

So much is, of course, mere commonplace. What 
has to be discussed is the degree in which we can reasonably 
look to a continuance of this movement to bring about in 
time a full revival of industry, and the effects, if any, 
of improved systems of social insurance in preventing or 
at least checking migration both within the country, 
and for the purpose of settlement overseas. It has often 
been suggested that, if we could but make labour more 
mobile, half our troubles would be at an end, and that 
the root cause of much of our existing unemployment 
is to be found in mere geographical maladjustment. We 
have only, it is urged, to speed up by conscious action the 
tendencies that are already at work. 

How much warrant is there for this view? It is true 
enough that unemployment is less severe in the southern 
areas, where new enterprises are springing up, than in the 
old, industrialised North. But is it a fact that these 
newer enterprises have experienced any difficulty in 
securing the necessary supply of workers, or that a more 
rapid migration of workers from the depressed to the 
more prosperous areas would be likely to bring about 
any further expansion of them? An individual who is 
out of work has doubtless a far better chance of getting 
a job in the South than in the North of England; but 
we must think twice before we conclude that a mass 
transference of workers from the one to the other would 
have any result in increasing the total volume of employ- 
ment. There is less unemployment in the South; but 
there is assuredly no shortage of labour, and no reason 
to believe that an increased supply of workers would of 
itself create an additional demand. 

In these circumstances, it seems absurd to attribute any 
substantial part of the difficulties of industry to a lack of 
mobility in the labour which they employ. There are, of 
course, special cases in which geographical mobility is of 
teal importance. There are areas in certain of the coal- 
fields where the permanent closing of pits involves the 
migration of the entire populations of certain villages. 
It is highly desirable to speed up this migration wherever 
Possible, not because the removal can be relied on to 
‘teate additional employment elsewhere, but because pro- 
longed continuance in a doomed and decaying pit village 
Is likely to be destructive of character and ability to do 
useful work. The case for migration is in these instances 
= more social than economic. Apart from the social 

eterioration involved, it might be better to go on main- 
taining these populations in their native villages until 
Work became readily available elsewhere. As matters 


stand, migration is to be aided, even if each migrant who 
finds a job for the time deprives someone else of the chance 
of getting it. 

The suggestion is often made that our present methods 
of relieving the unemployed actually create unemployment 
by making migration less easy. The unemployed man, it 
is said, would have to move, if he could get neither unem- 
ployment benefit nor poor relief by staying where he was. 
In one sense, this is doubtless true. We could easily fill 
our casual wards by cutting off regular benefits and out- 
relief. But the entire theory that unemployment pay and 
poor relief serve to restrict migration appears to be based 
on the view that there are jobs waiting for men, if they 
will only go to look for them. This is, of course, the very 
old theory on which our deterrent poor laws and vagrancy 
laws have been based through a large part of their history. 
But has it any warrant in fact ? Where, to-day, are these 
jobs that the unemployed do not find because unemploy- 
ment pay and poor relief make them reluctant to move ? 
They are certainly nowhere in the British Isles. 

Emigration, indeed, does stand in rather a different 
position; and it is often urged that the development of 
social insurance is one of the reasons for its decline. This 
may be the case ; but surely reasons far more cogent are 
not far to seek. The potential emigrant’s prospects if he 
stays at home are better than they were; but his chance 
if he goes abroad is a good deal worse. He no longer finds 
a new world welcoming him with open arms to the enjoy- 
ment of its free spaces. Canada and Australia, as well 
as the United States, watch him with a jealous eye, and are 
well on their guard against being used as dumps for the 
surplus of the Old World. Probably social insurance does 
check emigration alittle. But hardly more than a little ; 
and, if we want more emigration, clearly the way to get it 
is not to tamper with social insurance, as we have already 
begun to do, but to improve schemes of assisted emigration 
and do what we can to assure a better prospect to the 
emigrant. 

If emigration is left aside, the influence of social insurance 
on the mobility of labour can be safely disregarded. The 
housing problem alone probably has more effect in checking 
mobility than unemployment insurance and poor relief taken 
together ; while the Employment Exchange, by its effect 
in increasing mobility, probably more than counteracts 
them all together. There is simply no evidence that the 
geographical mobility of labour has decreased at all. The 
trouble is not that there are too many workers in one place 
and too few in another, but that there are too many 
altogether for the number of jobs our industrial system 
contrives to provide. 

Moreover, even if geographical mobility is less than it 
should be—which is not proved—certainly industrial 
mobility has greatly increased. The more mass-production 
makes headway, the more transferable does labour become. 
The technique required of the machine-operator differs 
from trade to trade; but it has large common elements, 
and the specialised dexterity needed in a particular trade 
can, in a growing number of cases, be easily and quickly 
acquired. This very fact in part accounts for the relative 
smallness of the movement from place to place. It is 
nowadays often easier to change one’s trade than one’s 
town. This, of course, does not apply to the fully skilled 
workers who have learnt a craft by means of a prolonged 
apprenticeship. But it does apply to the army of machine- 
minders who are finding employment especially in the trades 
that show the most rapid expansion in recent years. 

Nothing is here said with the desire to minimise the 
importance of such problems as are now under consideration 
by the Government’s Industrial Transference Board. The 
problem of dealing with the surplus miners in South Wales, 
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the West of Scotland, Durham and other areas—with 
the surplus cotton operatives of Lancashire, and with the 
surplus shipbuilders of the Clyde and Tyne is as serious 
as it well can be. It is a problem that must be tackled on 
both economic and social grounds; for to leave it alone 
means not only a huge waste of potential capacity to 
produce wealth, but also a certain and irremediable loss 
in human quality and human happiness. Our point is, 
not that industrial transference is an unimportant question, 
but that the attempt to find an answer to it in terms of the 
geographical mobility of labour is bound to fail. It may 
be necessary to move miners from South Wales, or ship- 
builders from the Clyde. But the heart of the problem 
is not the facilitating of movement; it is the provision of 
useful work for them to do. The problem of industrial 
migration is in fact only the old problem of finding employ- 
ment over again; and the need for providing work is not 
to be evaded by any plan for the mere moving of people 
about from place to place. 

Some persons, realising the futility of a mere speeding up 
of gevgraphical migration, fall back on the fatalistic view 
that we can only wait for the expanding new industries 
to expand enough to carry off our surplus workers and 
provide employment for all. The answer is twofold. In 
the first place, there is no sign anywhere of expansion 
at such a rate as promises to achieve this result. And, 
secondly, expansion on this scale would demand a new 
application of capital that would not be easily secured, 
and would also involve a colossal destruction of existing 
capital values in the districts that would be left half derelict 
by the wholesale migration of industry to other areas. 
Even if Kent and Oxfordshire, say, bade fair to become 
rapidly as industrialised as South East Lancashire or the 
Rhondda Valley, we could not as a nation afford to let 
them do so at the cost of leaving these latter areas desolate. 
Such migration would involve an incredible waste of 
resources. We must, therefore, if the tenor of the argu- 
ment is accepted, not merely plan for the provision of more 
employment, but plan to provide it wherever possible in 
the areas where unemployment now prevails, if only in 
order to conserve as far as possible existing capital resources, 
and to carry out new developments with as great an 
economy of capital as may be. For what the apostles of 
industrial mobility are apt to forget is that, if labour lacks 
something in mobility, capital lacks far more. And, if 
our problem is that of a redundancy of labour, we certainly 
cannot say that we have capital to burn. 


THE CURSE 


EAN INGE has been raising again the old question 
ID whether work is a blessing or a curse. Like 
tobacco and a good many other things, it is 
probably both. Carlyle said of tobacco that he was miser- 
able with it and that he was miserable without it, and that 
he would rather be miserable with it. Could the general 
attitude to work be better expressed ? We do not, as we 
sit down to our work in the morning, say to ourselves : 
‘* Oh, the joy of work! Oh, the joy of honest endeavour ! 
How happy the prospect of a long day’s toil!”” We take 
no more pleasure in beginning our daily labour, indeed, 
than a horse in being yoked to a cart. The horse is sub- 
missive, and so are we, but there are mornings on which, 
if rebellion were possible, we should rebel. On the other 
hand, it is doubtful if we should be happier if we suddenly 
found ourselves unemployed. Most of us, of course, desire 
employment chiefly in order that we may earn enough money 
to pay the household bills and amuse ourselves and, if pos- 
sible, our friends; but it is conceivable that a wise man 
would also desire employment for its own sake, and that, 


— 


if he were given the choice before birth between an actiye 
and an idle life, he would choose an active life as the leg 
tedious of the two. There is at least this to be said fo 
regular employment, that it solves the problem of what to 
do with the greater part of our time. The ordinary human 
being is, it seems to me, born without the slightest notion 
of what to do with his time, if he is left in a position to settle 
the question for himself. If he were a gnat, he would dance 
up and down in the air with his fellow-gnats from morning 
till night. If he were a swift, he would rush screaming 
above houses and gardens with his fellow-swifts till the 
fall of darkness. If he were a cat, he would never tire of 
eating, sleeping, jumping over garden-fences, and hiding 
under rhododendrons in the hope that a bird would alight 
within his reach on the lawn. No animal except man— 
apart from animals in captivity—has ever been known to 
suffer from boredom. The thrush does not yawn in the 
ash-tree while it is yet afternoon, and no wasp ever com- 
plained that life is dull. It is, perhaps, presumptuous of 
a human being to dogmatise about the feelings of thrushes 
and wasps, but let him disprove my assertion who can. 


There are few animals, indeed, sufficiently unoccupied 
to have time to be bored. None of them inherit fortunes 
that put them beyond the possibility of starving if they 
do not work. Even the cow in the field has to spend an 
enormous proportion of its time in ripping its food from 
the ground and in chewing its cud. The owl toils as 
laboriously as a fisherman in pursuit of food. I cannot, I 
confess, read the mind of a drone, and it may be that he 
is as subject to tedium as a human being; but we may 
take it as established that the curse of Adam was pro- 
nounced against most of the animals before it was pro- 
nounced against Adam, and that they live all the more 
interesting lives as a result of the curse. The chief pleasure 
of life is in being alive, and a bird, like a man, is never so 
much alive as when most active. It is true that the bird 
has only one scheme of activity. Every willow-wren is 
active in much the same way in which every other willow- 
wren is active. Special problems may arise for it owing 
to the weather or other circumstances, but, if it were asked 
to describe its ideal day, every willow-wren in England would 
probably give exactly the same answer, praising the same 
morning habits, the same kind of house, the same kind of 
food, the same kind of song. If a willow-wren were left 
a fortune, it would, I am convinced, behave exactly like 
a willow-wren that was the victim of economic necessity. 
It can conceive no other kind of activity or happiness. This 
is true of nearly every animal that has not become a parasite 
of man. 


Man, fortunately or unfortunately, is an animal who 
learned early to differentiate between life and work. He 
learned how to produce more than he could eat, and how to 
compel others to produce things for him to eat. His chief 
work was to make others work for him, and he bequeathed 
wealth to his children that placed them above the necessity 
of work. The wise among his children insisted none the 
less upon working—throwing themselves into politics, 
war, sport or the arts. But they did not always regard 
this as work. They were of the opinion that work is some- 
thing that one is paid to do and that it ceases to be work 1 
one is not paid for it. Thus, if a rich man plays tennis 
he hardly thinks of himself as working, though most people 
would regard a professional tennis-player as a worke?. 
Similarly, few of us feel that we are working when We 
read a play of Shakespeare, yet we should all describe as 4 
worker the critic who read a play of Shakespeare for the 
purpose of reviewing a new edition of it. We give the 
name of work only to about half our activities, and confine 
it chiefly to those activities which have a serious purpos 
such as earning a living or serving our fellow-creature. 
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We call ‘“‘ work ” almost anything that is done for money, 
except stealing and murder; we regard the bookmaker as 
, worker no less than the clergyman, and we should no 
more think of accusing a professional footballer than a 
cotton operative of idleness. Beyond this, however, we 
allow the name of work to the activities of many people 
who make no money by them. There are rich politicians 
who are actually out of pocket as a result of their political 
activities, but they seem none the less industrious to us on 
that account, and we speak of Shelley’s poems as his 
“works,” though he never made enough out of them to 
pay the milk-account of a cat. We should never dream, 
on the other hand, of describing fox-hunting as work, 
though it is probably quite as hard work as driving a tram- 
car.. But it has no other object than the fox-hunter’s 
amusement, and so we count the man an idler. 


We should be more reasonable if we gave the name of 
work to all the activities of a human being. If we did, 
it would be considerably easier to decide the question 
whether work is a blessing or a curse. The contrast would 
then be clear between idleness and activity, and an over- 
whelming majority of men would at once vote against a 
life of complete idleness. Much as we may resent compul- 
sory activity, we know that it is in the activity of our 
faculties—whether in our faculty of walking or of hitting 
things, or of observation or imagination—that the chief 
source of our happiness lies. The completely idle man— 
idle, I mean, in body, mind and soul—would be as miserable 
as a bird confined all day and every day to one branch or 
as a gnat forbidden to dance. We try to escape from 
compulsory work but it is only to fly to voluntary work. 
If, freed from the one, we cannot discover the other, we 
do not taste happiness. That is why it is not mere cant 
to say it is possible for a rich man, with no other cause 
for being unhappy except idleness, to be really unhappier 
than an underpaid miner. 


As for the comparative excellences of compulsory work 
and voluntary work, I have no doubt that a life of voluntary 
work is the happier lot for a man who possesses a strong 
will and can subject himself to a purpose. But the ordinary 
man has only a moderately strong will and conflicting 
purposes. For him—that is, for me—compulsion has its 
own charms. It does for us what our wills cannot do. 
It starts for us the engine that we might not ourselves 
otherwise have the strength of will to start, and makes it 
certain that we shall not lack occupation till evening. No 
doubt, a great deal depends on the kind of work we are com- 
pelled to do, and I should look blue enough if necessity 
dragged me from my bed in order that I might perform the 
duties of a railway-porter oradustman. Even so, however, 
itseems to me probable that, when human beings are un- 
happy, this is usually the result, not of the kind of work 
they are compelled to do, but of the amount of wages they 
are compelled to accept. There is scarcely any kind of 
work that human beings cannot enjoy doing if they are 
Well enough paid for it. Even if work is not particularly 
Pleasant, there is pleasure to be got from doing it well. 
tis the artist in man that enables him to enjoy whatever 
work he engages in, whether painting or cookery, whether 
gatdening or cleaning windows. Unfortunately, there is 
40 compulsion on us to be artists, and it is difficult to 
persuade ourselves that we can enjoy doing what we should 
tever dream of doing, were we rich enough to avoid doing 
t, if only we do it perfectly. Yet, if we reflect for a 
toment, we realise that the men who resent most bitterly 
the necessity of working are those who have never dis- 
‘overed the pleasure of working hard. I speak as one who 
“a NO great passion for work, and who, if he could afford 
It would probably be idle on at least five days in the seven. 

ossibly, now that I have compulsorily contracted the 


habit of work, I should still occasionally do a little, but it 
would be very little. Nothing short of compulsion could 
have turned me into the slave that I am, but, being a siave, 
I must be allowed to idealise my servitude and to tell 
myself that I am fortunate in not having been born free. 
In any case, having to work, we might as well try to enjoy 
it, and the only way to enjoy it is to do it as if we enjoyed it. 
xv 


THE ROMANCE OF PLANT 
BREEDING 


HEN scientific work was first undertaken to 

W improve corn varieties there was a little gasp 

of astonishment among an unbelieving genera- 
tion. The idea that the labour could justify what it would 
cost did not gain ready acceptance, it was only when new 
wheats came on to the market in justification of old promises 
that the average level-headed, or wooden-headed, farmer 
began to admit that there might be something in plant 
breeding after all. Now we are approaching the time 
when quite another branch of work on plants will claim 
public attention, for Professor Stapledon’s labours at the 
Welsh Plant Breeding Institute are achieving very definite 
results, so definite that in another four or five years it may 
be possible to bring about a revolution in our pastures. 

Since 1919 the various problems of grasses and clovers 
have been under close examination along carefully planned 
lines. The first task was to discover where the finest grasses 
and clovers were to be found and to bring them together 
in order to establish the type that would best serve general 
purposes. To take only one grass, cocksfoot ; specimens 
were sought all over the world and from every part of 
England, the object being to find the plant that would 
persist and would not tend to die out as an ordinary com- 
mercial seed does. Red clovers were studied in the same 
way, then rye grass, timothy, white clover and lucerne, 
and while the types were being selected, it was necessary 
to study the diseases of grasses in order to see how they 
might be treated most effectively. 

Another of the early questions was concerned with the 
districts for which a special effort should be made, and it 
was decided to choose the high rainfall country of Great 
Britain. Naturally this included Wales, where the rain it 
raineth nearly every day, the western part of Scotland where 
conditions are very similar, the South-west of England. 
Ireland from one end to the other and certain parts of the 
Empire, notably the higher rainfall regions of New Zealand 
and Tasmania, are in similar areas. Enquiry was directed 
chiefly to the improvement of grazing values, partly because 
Denmark has led the way in work on mowing grasses and 
partly because it is felt that Great Britain is rapidly becoming 
a herdsman’s country. Farmers cannot make corn produc- 
tion pay and the problem that now arises is to improve the 
value of their grasslands, this value being regulated by 
the bulk of leaf produce per acre per annum. 

One of the great difliculties before Professor Stapledon 
is to check the cross pollination in grasses and clovers on his 
many experimental plots. The pedigree clovers are grown 
in bee-proof cages, though for pollination on the large 
scale humble bees are absolutely necessary, but the bees 
required are the Hortorum and Agrorum, and to get the 
red clovers properly pollinated it is necessary to catch these 
particular humble bees, wash them carefully in a test tube, 
leave them to dry overnight and put them in the cages 
in the morning. In order to attract the proper varieties 
of humble bee, woodsage is grown at the Plant Breeding 
Institute and the humble bee is even provided with nesting 


boxes. Research in the direction of the pollination of red 
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clover reveals the interesting fact that the failure of our 
crop in this country—in many counties it may be said to 
fail in one year out of five—is in all probability due to an 
inadequate supply of the right humble bee. 

Where ordinary grasses are concerned, the pollination 
is wind-blown and it follows that where there are pedigree 
grasses that should stand as far above suspicion as Cesar’s 
wife, they must be protected by screens that will not allow 
wandering pollen to intrude. In the long run this work is 
difficult and Professor Stapledon relies largely on green- 
houses for the proper production and isolation of his 
pedigree grasses. They are rising in considerable numbers 
at Aberystwyth, but the Director is asking for a great 
deal more. ‘‘ Not three times as many or ten times as 
many, but fifty times as many as I have,” he confessed 
modestly. 

Plant breeding in its present stage is subject to many 
difficulties, one of the worst being the weather. The perfect 
year would provide showers through April, May and the 
beginning of June, the sun would then shine with a good 
grace until pollination and harvesting were over. But 
unfortunately, the weather takes no thought for plant 
breeding establishments, and Cardiganshire in the past 
ten years has had an average of ten inches more rain per 
annum than it had in the previous forty. In the third week 
of May one hundred thousand seedlings sat disconsolate 
in their boxes waiting for the rain. As it happened that 
rain was near at hand, but the seedling knew nothing about 
it, and hope deferred had made them look sick. 

Now the layman will undoubtedly ask where the benefit 
of these pedigree grasses is to be found. In the first place 
it is well to remember that the super-leaf pedigree strains 
avail themselves of nitrogen far more rapidly than the 
ordinary commercial varieties can, and consequently 
increase the feeding quality of the grass to a marked 
extent. Improved pastures will help early lambs, and it 
may be possible when the breeder and the pedigree grass- 
grower are working side by side, to arrange for the lamb-fall 
to be continuous throughout the year. At the same time 
the new grass strains will make it possible to produce 
baby beef more rapidly and to save those important weeks 
of feeding during which the bloom fades from the farmer’s 
profit. Then, too, pedigree grasses have a quality of winter 
growth that far exceeds anything that the commercial 
strains can show. There are pedigree perennial rye grasses 
that will grow right though the winter. 

Another point of great importance, particularly in Wales 
and in parts of Scotland, is the question of providing grass 
at high altitudes. At present the feeding above certain 
levels is extremely poor, the sheep that are left to winter 
on the hills are hard put to find a living on an acre per head 
or more. It follows that the hill farmer must send his 
lambs to the lowlands when the winter comes and the 
ordinary price for carrying a lamb on low ground through 
the bad months is from 7s. to 10s. When the Plant Breeding 
Institute is able to put out its grasses on a commercial 
basis, say in four or five years from now, it will be possible 
to sow the hillsides with grasses that will thrive in spite of 
the altitude and in spite of the weather. Not only will the 
farmer avoid the expense of sending his stock to the low- 
lands when winter is in full blast, but he will be able to 
keep more sheep on the hills and it will no longer be a matter 
of keeping one or two acres for each ewe, with the knowledge 
that even then the living will be very poor. It may be that 
at no distant future the farmer will harvest his grass seeds 
as he harvests his cereals and his clovers. To be sure he 
will not be able to control pollination and his seeds will 
have a gradually diminishing percentage of purity, but they 
will, for many years, be superior in feeding value to the 
ordinary commercial mixtures. When he has run them out 


— 


and his pastures show signs of deterioration he will be abk 3 
to turn to the fountain head, that is to say to the Plan 
Breeding Institute, and buy more of the pedigree strains, 

It is absolutely essential that the pure seed should ly 
produced all the time under the proper conditions, so that 
the farmers at home and abroad may be able to replenish 
their stocks as and when they wish. When Aberystwyth [ 
has established its practice and has brought home to the 
farming world the value of the new method of grass pro. 
duction, it may be that the normal grass mixtures yil] 
be more sensibly put together. At present probably 
80 per cent. of the Welsh grasses are without wild whit. 
clover, perhaps one of the most valuable constituents of 
every proper mixture. The reason is not far to seek; 
there is a monopoly. Wild white clover is grown from old 
swards in Kent and the price of seed, which is now round 
about half a sovereign per pound, has been more than 
twice as much—the writer in his own farming practice 
having paid 25s. a pound for it. The Kentish monopolists 
ciaim that they have the only genuine article and th 
farmer has accepted their statement, which is quite without 
scientific foundation. Good old swards in any part of 
England, generously treated with basic slag, would probably | 
produce wild white clover in abundance, and there is no 
reason why the price should exceed three and sixpence 
a pound, even allowing for a reasonable profit for those 
who produce it. 

Commercial growers, a little alarmed by the work of the 
Plant Breeding Institute, are sometimes heard to say that 
their grasses are as good as the pedigree varieties, and this 
is true in certain cases, but only up to a point. The 
commercial kinds will do well for a year or so and will then 
deteriorate and peter out, while the pedigree will persist 
and thrive. As a matter of fact it is found by actual 
experiment that, on a rough pasture, sheep spend about 
one-third of their time resting and two-thirds of their 
time seeking food; on really good pasture they rest for 
half their time and consequently their meat is of better 
quality. 

Among the questions that the Plant Breeding Institute 
has studied is that of correct seed mixtures ; here again they 
have discovered that the commercial methods, with certain 
noteworthy exceptions, are wrong. There are, for example, 
trade mixtures of perennial rye grass, rough-stalk meadow: 
grass, wild white clover and Italian rye, that will provide 
keep through the winter and enable the spring grasses to 
reassert themselves. But the commercial mixture is seldom 
or never a scientific one, and certain of the grasses are not 
supplied in sufficient proportion. In the prescription above 
there should be at least four pounds of rough-stalk meadow 
grass; the commercial mixture shows about half a pound. 
At Aberystwyth, where they carry out the feeding exper 
ments on various pedigree grasses, as much as eight pounds 
to the acre is sometimes used. This rough-stalk meadow 
grass, which comes from Denmark, is worthy of note becaust 
there is no need to employ any special breeding to improve 
its quality. Nature has left Aberystwyth nothing to do. 
The same applies to another valuable grass, Crested Dogs- 
tail. 

To sum up, the Institute is making an exact science of the 
growing and grazing of meadow grasses, a work that has 
never been attempted before and one that should have # 
enormous effect upon agriculture in this country. Associ 
ated with proper care of the pastures and proper manuring, 
it will tend to enable the farmer to carry a much larget 
head of stock, to develop his acts of husbandry, to bring 
beef and mutton to early maturity and in short, to make 
the best of the grass farms that seem likely in the nea 
future to become the dominant feature of the English 
landscape. ane 
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Correspondence 
THE METROPOLITAN POLICE 


To the Editor of THE New SraresmMan. 


Sirn,—Regarding the question of the police, there are two 
sets of opinion, that of the upper and middle classes, which is 
on the whole favourable to the force, and is expressed in the 
shibboleths ‘“‘a fine body of men” and “the police must be 
protected,” and that of the street workers, the ’bus conductors, 
hawkers, costermongers and the like, which is of a very different 
character. I have often conversed with these latter, and have 
nearly always been told that the City policeman is a gentleman ; 
but when I have asked about the Metropolitan Police, the 
answer has almost invariably been a muttered curse. 

Now it has been insisted on by democrats during the past 
fifty years that the root cause of the recurring incidents entitled 
“the police and the public” is that the force is under no real 
control. In every other large town and in the City of London 
the police are wholly or in part under the authority of a Watch 
Committee of the Corporation or of the Town Council. In 
London the control is vested in the Home Secretary, a Minister 
appointed for political reasons, of necessity unacquainted with 
its practical working, and who delegates his power to a 
practically irresponsible despot, the Chief Commissioner of 
Police. Consequently the people of London have no voice in 
its government in regard to the more intimate relations of life, 
and the L.C.C. no power even to regulate the traffic. 
An esprit de corps has grown up, resulting in the force becoming 
a solid phalanx which stands four-square to every adverse wind 
that blows. In your impression of May 26th you very rightly 
wrote of perjury and blackmail. The scandals constantly 
recurring exemplify the former, but as to the latter I can see 
no remedy. A commission of inquiry such as you call for 
would result in another coat of whitewash, and everything 
would go on as before. Poor and uneducated men with no 
social status—and these are and have been the victims—would 
quite naturally refuse to come forward to give evidence, and 
tisk being marked men, especially those who in any way have 
been in collision with the police.—Yours, etc., 

FABIAN. 

[We agree substantially with our correspondent. It will 
probably be found impossible to put an end to these recurrent 
“police scandals”? in the Metropolitan area until the force 
has been entirely reorganised, and above all until it ceases to 
be controlled by a military officer. ‘* Fabian” undoubtedly 
puts his finger on the right spot when he refers to esprit de 
corps—a quality which in a military force is admirable and 
indeed indispensable, but which if carried very far in a civilian 
police foree can be a source of serious danger to the interests 
of the public. “The regiment right or wrong’? may be no 
bad principle, on active service at any rate, but “ the police 
service right or wrong” is, in all circumstances, a very bad 
principle indeed. The control of the C.I.D. is, of course, a quite 
different question. It need no more necessarily be associated 
with the controi of the Metropolitan Police than with that of 
the Manchester Police—Ep. N.S.] 


WHAT IS CIVILISATION? 
To the Editor of Tuz New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In the interesting article by “‘ R. B.” on Mr. Clive Bell’s 
book, Civilisation, there is a passage that puzzles me. “ R. B.”’ 
‘ys that Mr. Bell is “‘ rather badly at fault” in having over- 
looked “ the immense significance in the development of civilisa- 
tion of the specifically religious emotion.” Yet “ R.B.” has 
Previously told us that Mr. Bell begins “* by dismissing (for 
the purposes of his definition of ‘ civilisation ’) all characteristics 
Which can be found in less civilised ages or less civilised countries,” 
and he appears to think that Mr. Bell is right. In that case how 
‘an Mr. Bell be wrong in dismissing the “* specifically religious 
motion” which is surely to be found in “ comparatively un- 
ee ”—and even quite uncivilised—‘ ages and peoples ” ? 
= I should say that on the whole the strength of the 
= emotion is in inverse ratio to the degree of civilisation. 
ould not, for example, expect to find the culmination of 

tench civilisation at Lourdes. 
ant: it is primarily a question of definition. I am not 
ne t R.B. means by “the specifically religious emotion,” 

id it is on this point in particular that I should be grateful to 
“e for further elucidation. For a religious emotion that is 

y akin to esthetic emotion and sometimes hardly to be 


distinguished from it,’ and that ‘‘ was the very root of the 
inspiration of the Renaissance,” does not seem to me religious 
in any true sense of that term. That people sometimes mistake 
zsthetic emotion, especially in themselves, for religious emotion 
seems to me incontestable, but a good case might, I think, be 
made out for the thesis that the two are incompatible. 

However that may be, the great periods of religious emotion 
have hardly been also great periods of «esthetic emotion or of 
civilisation. Aesthetic emotion was not, for instance, a charac- 
teristic of primitive Christianity, which was surely rather an 
uncivilising than a civilising factor. The fourth century of the 
Christian Era was an age of intense religious emotion, but not 
of intense zesthetic emotion nor of exceptionally high civilisation. 
The Reformation and the Counter-Reformation were both 
expressions of intense religious emotion, but they did not produce 
a higher civilisation than that of the Renaissance. They had, 
in fact, the opposite effect. And neither Luther, Calvin nor 
Ignatius Loyola showed any conspicuous esthetic emotion. 

Perhaps “‘ R. B.” may say that Christianity is only one form 
of religious emotion and is an exception to the rule. Then 
let us take two non-Christian examples of intense religious emo- 
tion—the French Revolution and Russian Bolshevism—and 
the conclusion will, I think, be the same. Robespierre and 
Lenin were both great men, inspired, like St. Augustine and 
Calvin and Ignatius Loyola, by a single-hearted and disinterested 
religious zeal, but they showed no sign of being influenced by 
zsthetic emotion. It may be said that it is too early to judge 
the civilising effect of Bolshevism, but for my part I think it 
unlikely to produce an exceptionally high form of civilisation. 
As for the effect on civilisation of the French Revolution, one 
need only compare the France of the nineteenth century with 
the France of Voltaire. 

It is, however, as I have said, a question of definition, and 
“R. B.” would earn my gratitude by giving his definition of 
religious emotion.—Yours, etc., 

Rosert DELL. 

Bellevue (S.-et-O.). 

June 10th. 

[‘ R. B.” writes: ‘“‘ Mr. Dell’s understanding of ‘ religious 
emotion’ differs so profoundly from my own that I am afraid 
I should require the space of a whole article to answer his ques- 


tion. He appears to regard the word as practically synonymous 
with ‘fanaticism.’ I am not aware that any one of the people 


he names, with the exception of St. Augustine, possessed 
‘ religious emotion’ in any very noticeable degree. I am left 
wondering why he did not add the name of some prominent 
Suffragette to those of Robespierre and Lenin. As _ for 
Calvin, I see no more reason to suppose that he possessed 
strong ‘ religious emotion’ than to suppose that the late Mr. 
Ira D. Sankey, let us say, had a profound esthetic appreciation 
of music. A passion for pink (or it may be for red-white-and- 
blue) does not necessarily imply any high development of those 
zsthetic emotions which indubitably can be excited by pure 
colour; all it implies—and even that not quite certainly—is 
that the possessor of the passion is not colour blind. May one 
not be stirred to sheer heroism by a military band without 
possessing any esthetic (musical) emotion whatever? One 
thing I can add. ‘ Religious emotion,’ as I understand it, is 
totally and utterly and always incompatible with persecution 
of any kind. (Therefore exeunt Calvin, Robespierre, Loyola et 
hoc genus omne.) To imagine a man moved to persecution by 
religious emotion—as such—is as impossible to me as it is to 
imagine Jesus contriving in his carpenter’s shop the tools of 
the Inquisition. I am afrai’ that Mr. Dell and I must agree 
to differ.’’] 


THE SAVIDGE INQUIRY 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I share your opinion that the cross-examination of 
Miss Savidge degenerated into an outrage. But it was not 
“correct in law” (as you suggest), and, difficult as the task 
is nowadays, I think an effort should be made to protect the 
administration of justice from public inaccuracies. 

To test the credibility of a witness, it is permissible (and 
sometimes necessary) to direct questions to related matters, 
but that line of examination should be followed with discretion. 
It is the function of the judge to stop cross-examination which 
exceeds decent limits. The failure to do so is no reflection 
on our system of justice. 

But we have allowed a clique of K.C.’s to do as they like, 
unchecked and without due respect to the canons of British 


justice and even the traditions of their order. These = 
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are stupidly over-written by the Press; they are said to receive 
fees of incredible proportions; unfortunate solicitors (as they 
have often told me) are compelled to retain them by impor- 
tunate clients misled by Press “ puffs” ; and they act in court 
in a way which has gradually brought the Bar of England into 
deep discredit. 

It is not uncommon to watch a case prolonged by wearisome, 
garrulous, irrelevant examination and cross-examination of 
witnesses in some observable relation to the wealth of the 
parties concerned. Two checks should be applied to these 
persons: (1) A judge should be no respecter of persons who 
offend, and (2) an organised Bar with a responsible leader and 
machinery to enforce its traditions should succeed the present 
mob of practitioners. The first remedy should be available. 
The second must await the advent to responsible office of a 
reformer who can survive the detraction and malice his aims 
would create.—Yours, etc., HoLtrorp KNIGHT. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 

June 11th. 


HUNGARY 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Every well-wisher of Hungary must deplore the recent 
extravagant displays of “ friendship ’’ extended to that country 
by the Rothermere Press, but whether the Hungarians them- 
selves are aware of the Dail; Mail’s lack of prestige in the land 
of its birth, and that the cumpaign on their behalf has fallen very 
flat in Europe in consequence, is not a matter of real moment. 
The truth is that great moral harm has been done to the Hun- 
garian cause, and the politicians at Budapest must now be fully 
aware of it, and praying to be saved from their friends. The 
curse of Hungary, of course, is its militarism and loyalty to old 
monarchical ideals. The Great War seems to have taught it 
little. Anyone who has any knowledge of the country and its 
peoples must know that while these twin spirits prevail, neither 
Czecho-Slovakia nor Roumania are likely to be impressed with 
the claims of the Hungarians. Why should they? Let Hun- 
gary put her own house in order and show by deeds that her 
institutions are democratic and that she does not live for revenge. 
Her alliance with Italy, the principal mischief maker of Europe, 
will secure for Hungary few friends in this country. Indeed, 
there are not a few far-sighted men and women who fear they can 
see in this alliance the effacement of Hungary from the map of 
Europe.—Yours, etc., 

London, W. 2. 


G. E. O. Knicur. 
June 2nd, 1928. 


THE MILAN OUTRAGE 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In Tue New StTarTesMAn, June 2nd, 1928, I brought to 
the notice of your readers the article published by Signor Arnaldo 
Mussolini against those British ‘‘ apes”” who ventured to urge 
that those accused of the Milan outrage, which is punishable by 
the death penalty, should be allowed to choose their counsel, 
to be made acquainted in good time with the evidence collected 
against them and to have a public trial. 

I beg your permission to translate for your readers two more 
documents illustrative of Fascist mentality, which appeared in 
the Fascist press after the Buenos Ayres outrages. Signor 
Arnaldo Mussolini wrote in the Popolo d'Italia, May 27th, 
1928 : 

After a representative of the Soviet Government had been mur- 
dered at Warsaw, the Bolshevik Government, in reprisal, shot 
twenty Tsarist officers. Since then no further attempt has been 
made against Russian diplomatic representatives abroad. We 
wrote at the time that the Russians were threatening the whole 
human race by their action. It seems, however, that the human 
race has need of being threatened by the Russian and Bolshevik 
method to bring it into line. 

In other words, let the anti-Fascists in Italy be regarded as 
hostages for what may happen against Fascists in Argentina 
or any other place. 

The Tribuna’s comment on the same crimes was : 


After the carnage of Milan, the anti-Fascists have organised 
abroad, with the help of foreign associations and individuals, a 
campaign against a possible trial of suspects before the Special 
Tribunal. Thus there has been engendered an atmosphere of sug- 
gestion, of incitement and of justification for fresh crimes. And 
new crimes have taken place. We are not disturbed by the knowl- 
edge that the well-known novelist, H. G. Wells, the Lord Bishop of 
Birmingham, Professors Gooch and Graham Wallas, and other 
gentlemen of the so-called British intelligentsia signed a letter of 





mendacious accusations against the Special Tribunal, asserting thy 
defendants are not allowed to be defended by barristers, which is 
false, that the hearings are not public, which is false, that the resyjt, 
of the preliminary enquiry cannot be made known before the dg 
of the trial, which is false. . . . Those who have taken part in the 
agitation against the possible trial before the Special Tribung, 
those who, like the above-mentioned intellectuals, signed mep. 
dacious accusations whose falsehood they might easily have ascg. 
tained, have all made themselves accomplices of an action tendj 
to justify the terrorist outrage of Milan, and therefore to instigay 
other crimes. The result is the Argentine bombs. This is why » 
regard as nothing less than accomplices, nay, instigators of the 
repeated crimes the well-known writer, H. G. Wells, the Lor 
Bishop of Birmingham, the Professors Gooch and Graham Wally, 
etc., who signed a false accusation and take part in a monstroy 
agitation. 


—yYours, etc., G. L. §, 


THE POSITION OF CYPRUS 
To the Editor of THz NEw STATESMAN. 


S1r,—The article by a correspondent on “‘ The Pan-Helleni 
Problem,” in your issue of June 2nd, though giving a somewhat 
black impression of Cyprus, shows very clearly how the Cypriots 
have been continually suppressed, and how in particular the 
Church, which is the leading influence in preserving the languag 
and patriotism of the Hellenic Cypriots, looks to the beneficene 
of England to restore them to their fellow descendants of the 
Hellenic race, whose literature and art they cherish dearly. 

As a Cypriot myself I can say without hesitation that they 
do not dislike the English, although they may openly criticise 
the capacity, number and salaries of the English departmental 
officials. But in spite of the Moslems, with whom since the 
cessation of the Turkish wars I would say the Greeks are on 
better terms than your correspondent implies, Cyprus is as, 
if not more, Hellenic than Athens, and is tired of what must 
appear a disinterested rule. Most of the important posts ar 
filled by Levantines, not of Greek nationality, and by Turk, 
The police still wear the fez, and there are many remnants of the 
period of suppression notoriously obvious, even to the tourist. 
If your correspondent is justified in referring to “* our Cypriot 
subjects,” and with so little concern to the existence of Cyprus 
at all from an economic viewpoint, then with regard to Cyprus 
I say that Empire methods lag sadly behind the Commonwealth 
ideals so widely expounded in this country. Is it the fault of 
Cyprus ? 

Your correspondent finds its geographical position useless, 
Not only for entrepot trade, but for competing in the Eastem 
markets, its position, in my opinion, is eminently suited. It 
chief industries are at present agricultural. It is the second 
largest silk-producing country in the Empire, having a large 
filature and manufacturing some locally. Its cotton productio 
is also considerable, with local spinning and manufacturing. 
The carob crop, which is largely exported to this country, i 
worth annually from £150,000 to £250,000 ; raisins, £40,000 to 
£60,000 ; live stock, £30,000 to £40,060; fruit, £80,000 to 
£90,000, etc. There is also considerable mineral wealth, 
the value of the mined exports in 1926 amounting to ove 
£125,000. There are other rising and profitable industries. 

Yet little capital has been put into the country from England; 
the farmers for lack of credit and encouragement use inveterait 
and inefficient methods and live in poverty ; there is still 10 
harbour for ships of over two or three thousand tons, in spite 
of the natural advantages offered ; irrigation schemes have n0 
progressed beyond the Government’s experiments. 

The Cypriots are indeed a people struggling rightly to be 
free, and it is up to the British Empire to see that Cyprus, ! 
retained, is given better reason to be proud of her position— 
Yours, etc., ALEXANDROS LoUKA GHEORGHIOU. 

Famagusta, Cyprus. 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—The statements in an article entitled “ Cyprus and the 
Pan-Hellenic Problem,” in Tae NEw StaTesman for June 204 
1928, that the chief export of Cyprus is rough native wi 
and that there is a rich asbestos mine at Amiandos invite 
comment. 

For many years the Colony’s chief export has been carobs 
or locust beans, of which the export value in 1927 was £304,379. 
Wines with £55,976, less than one-fifth of the value of a 
exported and less than one-twenty-sixth of the total value © 
domestic produce exported, were eighth on the list, above thet 
in addition to carobs, being asbestos (£207,562), copper pyrite: 
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(£196,819), potatoes (£95,200), raisins (£86,508), grain (£63,338) 
and raw cotton (£57,019). 

Asbestos was second in importance of exports, but it is not 
the only mineral worked. Copper pyrites, as indicated, closely 
followed it in value, and terra umbra to the amount of £12,448 
was exported. Nor are these the sole industries of Cyprus, 
the second silk producing country of the Empire. 

Trade to other Empire countries, now about 22 per cent. 
of total exports, is improving, and imports from the Empire 
increased from 36.4 per cent. in 1923 to 44.65 per cent. in 1927. 
—Yours, etc., W. H. Finn, 

Trade Commissioner for Cyprus. 

1 Queen Anne’s Chambers, S.W. 1. 

June 11th. 


MR. SHAW’S DOGMA 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Ratcliffe may dislike Mr. Shaw’s egalitarian society, 
but that is an insufficient motive to claim Mr. Shaw as its first 
and only begetter and only advocate. I first learnt this dogma 
in the middle eighties from the most practical man I have ever 
met—a manufacturer and an employer of labour, an architect 
and builder, a poet and a printer of his own writings and a 
binder, a weaver and a dyer who made his own dyes, a painter 
who designed and made his own frames. William Morris taught 
me, who was then rather vague about it all, that equality of 
income was Socialism, in that second floor in the Farringdon 
Road (a warehouse on promotion) where the League met and 
talked and fought. I heard him preach it at street corners, 
and I preached it myself. I thought, till Mr. Ratcliffe wrote, that 
it was an axiom common to Socialists of all brands. These 
forty years in the Socialist wilderness had not, I presumed, 
changed this fundamental tenet, which Morris never claimed 
as his invention, though he dressed it smartly up in his Golden 
Dustman. Mr. Shaw, of course, knows more than Morris knew, 
for, as he would himself say, he stands on William Morris’s 
shoulders. Mr. Shaw brings the theory up to date and guides 
us in its application. He gives the good old idea a new shove: 
that is, I take it, the purport of the Intelligent Woman’s Guide. 
Now Mr. Ratcliffe invites Mr. Shaw to write another book. We 
know he is capable de tout, so we hope Mr. Shaw will now oblige. 
We can hearten him by an assurance that the production of 
wealth is an easy job compared with its distribution—almost 
as easy as its destruction, and we have all seen how simple that 
iss Once you have agreed on an equal distribution of wealth 
you have removed all the human and humane difficulties ; for 
its production you are left with the much milder obstinacies of 
cabbages and cows and iron and wood and sun and rain, or if 
you like, with the obstinacies of ethanol and vitamins and 
nitrogens and phosphates.—Yours, etc., 

16 Nottingham Place, W. 1. 


M. D. EpER. 
June lith. 


OSCAR WILDE 
To the Editor of Tur. New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—As I am writing a short life and study of Oscar Wilde, I 
should be most grateful for the loan of any letters, documents or 
personal reminiscences. All such materials will be carefully 
Preserved, acknowledged in the preface and returned to the 
owners as quickly as possible.—Yours, etc., 

PaTRICK BRAYBROOKE, F.R.S.L. 
York House, Tetbury, Glos. 
June 4th. 


THE LATE SIR E. MARSHALL HALL 
To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


oe am engaged upon writing the life of the late Sir 
ward Marshall Hall, K.C., at the request of the executors 

of his estate, 

ae A, appeal through your columns to his former friends 

. clients for assistance? I would be grateful for any 

ee or anecdotes, especially those relating to his 
ler years, and copies of personal or professional letters written 

Y him would be specially welcome.—Yours, etc., 


4 Paper Buildings, EDWARD MARJORIBANKS, 
Temple, E.C. 4, 


Miscellany 
LA BONNE MINE 


LUCK! Dear winsome Gluck! For once that 
rather tiresome adjective is the only one to use. 
Winsome! Look at him now. Fair curls, round 

innocent baby face, and the hand holding his cigarette 
slender and white. Though in expression a baby face, 
in form it was of the age of Praxiteles ; he was the Hermes 
come to life. He could not help knowing it—too many 
people had told him so. His soft blue eyes fluttered apolo- 
getically under the stare of admiration. “I know what 
you’re going to say,” they seemed to plead. ‘“* But it’s 
not my fault. I really don’t care about it. I’m not at 
all conceited. Please like me!’ And who could help it ? 

He appeared from nowhere, like most people at Spiaggia. 
There he was one day, walking up and down the Piazza, 
alone, with his overcoat slung Neapolitanwise over his 
broad shoulders, his head bare, his cigarette between his 
girlish lips, with his air of dignity and diffidence mingled. 

Grazia and Mafalda had managed to get out this evening 
only half an hour late for our appointment. Somehow 
they had unearthed a hat each from their untidy sparrow’s 
nest, shoes hastily whitened for their slim feet, powder 
and lip-stick for their pretty faces; the frock of Grazia 
on Mafalda, and the frock of Mafalda on Grazia, just to 
make a change. And here they were, fresh and lovely, 
walking the Piazza, and there was Gluck, passing and 
repassing. 

We three went arm in arm. They both exclaimed as 
Gluck went striding by, his shining head held high and a 
faint self-conscious flush on his finely moulded cheeks. 
Next time we met him face to face, and he was enveloped 
in a triple gaze which he could hardly ignore. The blush 
burned deeper, and he looked carefully away. 

“*Un amore!” Grazia exlaimed under her breath. “* Ma 
proprio un amore! And how modest! Not a glance in 
our direction.” 

“Un ragazzo per bene,” said Mafalda with conviction. 
““One sees at once that there is nothing common about 
him. Let us sit down.” Mafalda was sometimes quite 
practical; it was obvious that sitting we should have a 
better opportunity of studying the new arrival with modesty. 

Grazia thought he must be Swedish, because he reminded 
her of a Swede who had courted her accanitamente till 
he suddenly disappeared with a Russian woman who had 
a large family, and none of them was ever heard of again. 
“* Ma, pero, fui contenta, perché ha cominciato di annotarmi 
assai, assai. Un seccante del primo ordine.”” Mafalda curled 
her lip at this, saw no resemblance to the Swede, and 
moreover protested that Grazia had been “ mortificata 
assai assai”’ when her corteggiante had run away with that 
black Russian woman without even letting her know that 
he could not keep his bathing appointment with her as 
usual. Grazia’s eyes flashed, but she disdained an argument 
which might leave her the loser. She found at any rate 
that the young stranger was a simpaticone, and she was 
sure he was the sort of person one ought to know. “ But 
one never can say. To-morrow he may be gone.” 

That’s how it was in Spiaggia. Life was uncertain ; 
something flashed and was gone. Hardly a memory— 
so uncertain and eventful was existence in that little city 
of pleasure by the sea. They went and forgot, and you 
stayed and forgot, because something else always happened 
so quickly. 

But Gluck was not gone on the morrow. Nor a week 
later when Grazia and Mafalda came down to dance at 
the Villa was he gone. They came twittering into the studio 
with bright excited eyes. Every week we used to mect 
in the studio—sometimes not more than six of us, but 
always Grazia and Mafalda; in the studio and on that 
roof outside, which was also a terrace—tranced under 
the moon or stars with the sea down below and tall lime- 
stone cliffs cleaving the indigo sky above us. Remote 
from the world we were in that Villa standing high and 
lonely. It seemed as though we were indeed dancing on 
the moon, and the figures of Grazia and Mafalda in their 
white frocks were like summer moths flitting to and fro, 
intangible. Sometimes one wanted to stretch out an arm 
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and hold them—to be sure these were not wraiths of fancy, 
these delicate elusive ghosts moving beneath the moon. 

Basilio was to bring Gluck to-night. This afternoon 
two cards lay in the hall, Basilio’s and Gluck’s. 

‘* E molto scrupuloso,” Grazia said as she changed her 
rope shoes for a pair of silver ones. ‘“* He refused to come 
to-night unless he first paid a call upon you, even after 
your invitation.” 

** Un ragazzo molto fino,” chimed in Mafalda, arranging 
her hair with a fierce frown at herself in the mirror. ‘‘ Ci 
piace assai. You will like him too. He is your type and 
worthy of the Villa. Or we would not have suggested 
bringing him.” That was how it began. 

“*T am a Prussian,” he told me in pretty French, sitting 
on the parapet of the terrace and gazing at the moon’s 
path across the sea. ‘“‘ Yes, a true Prussian on my father’s 
and my mother’s side. But one should not talk about 
oneself here on this terrace. One certainly seems hardly 
worth discussing in face of all this beauty. Yet if I do 
not assert that I am a Prussian, I am likely to forget that 
I really exist on such a night as this. I feel somehow 
that I have wandered into another world. How beautiful 
are the two signorine!”’ he broke off suddenly. 

My heart warmed towards him, for I agreed with him. 

“You will love one of them.” 

“I fear I already love them both.” 
as he said it. I understood that too. 

I told him about Prince Marini and his choice of the 
artist’s life ; of his romantic marriage, and the enormous 
family that resulted; of the dwindled estates in Calabria, 
till now there was nothing left; how poverty stalked the 
crumbling Marini home and pride walked with it. Grazia 
and Mafalda, the youngest, had not shared the advantages 
of their elder sisters. By the time they arrived there were 
no English and French governesses. A year or two at a 
convent school provided all the bringing up they had had ; 
but though they never read a book, they had in their 
sixteen and seventeen years captured somehow the secret 
of life and a shrewd understanding of people. 

‘““Ah, yes. That is true. They are wise—strangely wise, 
I find, for such young people. And such charming irrespon- 
sibility, with underneath that sadness. I cannot define it.” 

Gluck did not know Magna Grecia well enough to see 
beneath its radiant smile, to hear the minor moods of its 
favourite music, to feel the tragic despair at the heart of 
a civilisation too old to be deluded. His own good manners 
sprang from something more than breeding or education. 
1 think it was his good heart. 

“Il faut avoir toujours la bonne mine,” he would say. 
“It is useless to hurt people’s feelings, and if one’s own 
are hurt, what is the use of showing it ? ” 

It was certainly difficult to imagine a situation in which 
Gluck’s bonne mine would fail him. Someone had paid 
for a visit to Italy—a mysterious friend of the family—to 
study pictures and architecture. 

““T am an architect. This was a wonderful opportunity, 
as we are poor, and travel would have been impossible for 
me if this good friend had not come forward. I have seen 
Florence, Siena, Perugia and Rome, and on my way home 
shall go to Venice.” 

The spring of 1914 blazed along blue and silver into 
summer, gold as a Sorrento orange. Spiaggia was full 
of lovers making bright pages of history for themselves. 
Gluck did not go to Venice, but lingered on, ever protesting 
that he must leave next week, but only weaving himself 
more firmly each day into the pattern of that memorable 
season. Admirers flocked for Grazia and Mafalda. Lithe 
Neapolitans with mahogany bodies swam with them in 
the blue grotto, where they all turned into silver fish, or 
sailed them dexterously in lovely yachts, themselves clad 
in astonishing blazers and trousers even more immaculate 
than the sails of their craft. Gluck found that there were 
too many Neapolitans. 

** As time goes on they increase,”’ he said with a frown. 
“* Each day a new one, and one does not know which—— ” 

“None,” he was assured. ‘They mean nothing to 
Grazia and Mafalda. They have known each other all 
their lives. What the girls like best is the Villa, and our 
evenings together. Now do 


> 


He did not smile 


you know which one you 
love ?” 
The blue eyes flickered. ‘‘ Please do not ask me. Let 


ee 


us be happy together and not ask ourselves or each othe 
questions that are unanswerable.” 

Once when we sat drinking our cocktails in the dug 
while the young moon and Venus hung in the paling sunset 
he leaned forward and looking at us all three intently, said. 

* But now, in this light, there is no difference. Yo, 
are all the same. First, when I saw you on the Piazy 
together, I thought you were mother and daughters, Ah, 
Madame, do not laugh! It was only for a moment. They 
I thought you were sisters. The likeness is extraordinary, 
I cannot believe now that there is no relationship.” ~ 

White figures in the dusk; our cigarettes like fire-flies. 
silent we sat a moment while somewhere near, Destiny 
stirred. 

‘** We are sisters,’’ Grazia declared, and came over ani 
kissed me suddenly. Mafalda, sitting near me, took my 
hand. ‘“‘ Sisters,” she echoed. We laughed, and the spel 
was broken. Maria announced that dinner was ready, 

Gluck was in a serious mood that night. His shapely 
brow was clouded as he talked platitudes about war, and 
the girls’ attention began to wander. War was a dul 
subject for a summer night in Spiaggia. 

“There is no doubt, alas, that my country has for long 
been determined to fight someone.” His eyes rested for 
more than a moment with anxious gaze upon me. “Though 
I am a Prussian, I am profoundly anti-war. But do not 
imagine,” he added hurriedly, “that I should not go 
willingly to fight for my country when the call came.” 

La bonne mine! “ Bravo, Gluck!” The girls raised 
their glasses. 


Half-way through July Gluck wrenched himself away 
from Spiaggia. A farewell dinner at the Villa and departure 
by the early boat meant that we sat up all night and saw 
the dawn spread over an opal sea. We watched a school 
of dolphins playing round the great rock below, plashing 
silkily. Then came the sun, almost breaking the unearthly 
silence with his triumphant emergence from the sea. 

** Dio! One must powder one’s nose.” 

Grazia and Mafalda had chattered through the night, 
but an hour or two before dawn they had flung themselves 
on a divan in the studio and slept like kittens. And the 
sun took them unawares after they had crept out sleepily 
at a call to watch the dawn. 

Then coffee and rolls and some tears. 

*“Good-bye Grazia! Good-bye Mafalda! 
good-bye! Grazia——-! Mafalda——!” 

He was gone. We watched him along the narrow path 
and as he turned the corner he waved, and made as though 
to come back. The boat sent out its long dreary hoot of 
warning. Whither, Gluck ? 


Madame, 





Post-cards for Grazia, post-cards for Mafalda, post- 
cards for Madame, all the way along to Germany. No 
time to stop in Venice. Then a letter to Madame : 

‘“‘____T am in despair because I feel I have not behaved 
as I should. I could not declare myself to either, because 
even now I do not know which I love. And if I did, would 
she have me? No! It is that one cannot separate them, 
and therefore one cannot have either. One can only look 
back at those hours on that terrace as enchanted hours 
outside life. Here in Germany we...” 

Then came the War. A letter to Grazia. 

“* . . I dare not even send a message to that lady our 





friend. Who knows what she may be thinking? War 
plays such havoe among friends. Enemies now! That 


I cannot believe. With tact, dear Grazia, find out how she 
feels, and then if possible, tell her how unhappy—how 
unhappy is the poor Gluck. Thank God at least we at 
not enemies, dear Grazia and Mafalda—as yet.” 

One more letter on the eve of joining his regiment— 
and then nothing more from Gluck. 

I see him marching bravely among his fellows, shor 
hair under the hideous cap, his girlish mouth set, his blue 
eyes troubled and slightly puzzled. Out and away from 
dreams trudging endlessly till the release comes. Toujours 
la bonne mine! 

“ Povero Gluck! It is so long since he wrote. Perhaps 


” 


he 





t 
But as nothing was ever heard, there was no momen 
to shed a tear for Gluck. : 
Fairn Compton MACKENZIE. 
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Drama 
ONE GOOD PLAY 


HE numbers of people living in London who do 

not go to the theatre more than once or twice 

a year because the genera] level of the plays 

performed is too low for their enjoyment is large enough 

to make the fortune of half a dozen theatre managers. 

During the past fortnight I have seen three plays, and 

there is not one of them that I would wish to see again. 

Yet I am so fond of the theatre that the mere rise of the 

curtain never fails to give me a thrill—a thrill which is 
only too rarely sustained ! 

There was a time when many readers of The Constant 
Nymph may have expected great things of Miss Margaret 
Kennedy, and her name on a playbill still suggested better 
fare than ordinary, even to me. A visit to Come With 
Me, a joint production by Miss Kennedy and Mr. Basil 
Dean, now playing at the New Theatre, quickly dis- 
illusioned me. Come With Me was played to a full house 
the night I was there—partly, no doubt, due to the 
popularity of Miss Edna Best and Mr. Herbert Marshall— 
but it is really sorry stuff to put before intelligent men 
and women. The stock young woman with rich parents 
accustomed to luxury, who marries the stock poor but 
clever engineer with a mother and father who drop their 
aitches and have kippers for tea, is not a fruitful theme 
when it is conceived on the farcical lines of a penny 
novelette. And that really is all there is to say on the 
subject of Come With Me, beyond noting the fact that a 
large proportion of the audience laughed loudly at the 
first scene of the second act, when the play simply came 
to pieces in the frank music-hall guying of the parts of 
Ebenezer Luckin and Susan Luckin by Mr. Gordon Harker 
and Miss Ada King. ‘“‘ Anything to raise a laugh” seems 
to have been the producer’s motto here, and the authors 
too evidently had nothing better in their heads. 

If We But Knew is frankly a theatre piece, and it is 
just the sort of entertainment for people too worried with 
private cares to give their attention to anything difficult. 
It also avoids outraging or clowning human nature, which 
is always a recommendation. It is probably the latter 
virtue which makes detective plays so generally acceptable. 
In them we are living in a world of puppets ingeniously 
set in motion for our diversion, and we get a purely 
intellectual pleasure from watching the intricacies of the 
plot becoming unknotted. We are never—in the true 
crook play of the best type—offended by the intrusion of 
human nature except under its most generally acceptable 
aspects. The puppets of a crook play may sleep, eat, 
drink, play games and drive motor cars because all human 
beings can do these things without betraying any indi- 
viduality ; they may even steal, murder, quarrel and talk, 
provided they are clearly labelled thief, murderer, brawler, 
talker—and no psychological explanation for their actions 
beyond a label is needed. 

Nowhere is the beggary of our theatre more visibly 
demonstrated to-day than in the universal popularity of 
crook drama. In this harassed age, when all the old 
conventions and rules are in the melting pot, when every 
institution and code is falling to pieces under the more 
piercing scrutiny bf the intelligence of the time, the 
dramatists are completely at a loss how to present human 
nature so as to give any sense of reality. The present-day 
Writers are still sufficiently under the influence of the past 
to try to regulate their characters according to old accepted 
models ; but these are so visibly dead when set down on 
Paper, and so utterly unlike the young men and women 
of the world about us, that they either never reach the 
stage or, if presented, they keep all intelligent men and 


women away from the theatre. Whenever a dramatist 
achieves reality, he does so at the expense of sacrificing 
nine-tenths of human nature and concentrating, as Mr. Noel 
Coward does, on the remaining tenth. It is obvious that 
in such conditions the safest game to play is to invent a 
drama for puppets—hence the crook play ! 

If We But Knew gives Mr. Franklin Dyall an oppor- 
tunity to show his virtuosity as an actor of “ strong” parts ; 
but the best of the three plays I have seen is The Man 
They Buried, which is exceptionally well produced and 
acted at the Ambassadors’ Theatre. One may be put 
off—as I was—by the pretentious description of the play 
as “‘a comedy for the fearless viewed from eight angles,” 
and by Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s prologue : 

If, whispers man . . . and the wrinkled continents, 
the seas that scrawl their smooth green hieroglyphs, 

the clouds that pitch and strike their sudden tents, 
fading and melting about him, echo “If”... 

“*Tf? what?” or “what ‘If’! may well be the 
query of the impatient listener, and the answer is not a 
lemon, but : 

We change our bodies, climb heaven by its stair 
built of the fleeting granite of the grave, 
draw back the flames of Hell by their long hair, 
make God our enemy, and Christ our slave, 
and still at the end of all the tumult is 
Time, and the unresolved hypothesis. 
As an example of a platitude expressed falsely in the 
worst possible style, these verses deserve some great literary 
prize, but they have little connection with the play. 

The “‘ man they buried” is a bacteriologist who thinks 
he has discovered a serum to cure cancer. He is over- 
taken with a sudden pain, and his wife, who is devoted to 
him, telephones to a doctor, a friend, who diagnoses a 
tumour and advises an operation; but the bacteriologist, 
convinced that he is doomed to die, refuses the operation, 
and after experimenting unsuccessfully with his serum, 
leaves his home and wanders about in Paris for three days. 
During those three days he is cured of his terror of death 
by meeting outcasts and discovering how, instead of being 
frightened, they look forward to death as a blessing and 
a relief. He is struck by the justice of the world which 
ordains that the happy should live in the terror of death 
and the unhappy in the hope of death, and returns to 
his wife and agrees to be operated upon. The operation 
reveals that there was no tumour, but a slight inflamma- 
tion of the appendix. 
~ The plot thus barely stated does not sound very enter- 
taining, but the author, Karen Bramson, has very 
ingeniously presented it in scenes which are amusing in 
themselves and which reveal a good deal of knowledge 
of human nature. The fashionable physician, Dr. Menard, 
who in the intervals of seeing his patients jazzes by gramo- 
phone with his attractive female assistant, is wittily 
presented and admirably acted by Mr. Aubrey Dexter. 
The expensive surgeon, Dr. Cardinet, is again an authentic 
comic character, and, as played by Mr. Alexander Sarner, 
he is a source of delight every moment he is on the stage. 
Physicians, surgeons and their clients should all see this 
play just for the study of these two medical types, because 


they are extremely well done and done without farcical 
exaggeration. 

Then the relationship between the wife and her husband’s 
scientist friend, who cultivates flowers and has only one 
illusion left—his love for his friend’s wife—is an unusual 
one, and it is well thought out and convincingly sustained 
to the end of the play. As the wife, Jeanne de Casalis was 
all that could be desired, and Mr. Owen Nares as her 
husband and Mr. Arthur Wontner as the friend were 
perfectly cast. Leon M. Lion gave an admirable study 
of a disabled ex-champion pugilist in the Seine embank- 
ment scene, and all the minor parts were well played. 
A word of special praise must be given to Miss Una de 
Casalis’s performance as the fille de joie in the night club 
scene. The Man They Buried is distinctly worth seeing. 

J. B.-W. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ROFESSOR WOLF published not long ago The 
Oldest Biography of Spinoza, with an admirable 
introduction and valuable annotations, which I 

reviewed at the time on this page. He has now introduced 
and annotated in the same admirable manner The Corre- 
spondence of Spinoza (Allen & Unwin, 15s.),basing his transla- 
tion on the recent Heidelberg edition of the Latin and Dutch 
text of the complete works of Spinoza. It is not easy 
to translate Spinoza; of the accuracy of this transla- 
tion I am no judge. Professor Wolf translates accidens 
by “accident” italicised, explaining the word in a 
note—* Accident was commonly used in Scholastic philo- 
sophy for any kind of quality, inasmuch as a quality is 
dependent upon a substance which it qualifies. Mode 
(Modus) was used in the same sense more or less. é 
Both denote some modification (or state or affection) of 
substance or of an Attribute in Spinoza’s sense. 

In his later writings, however, Spinoza dropped the term 
accidens almost entirely in favour of the terms modus, 
modificatio or affectio. Speaking generally, the use of 
accident (in contrast to Attribute or Substance) corresponded 
to the modern philosophical use of adjectival to designate 
what is inherent in or dependent upon something else, 
as opposed to the substantival, or self dependent, or self- 
existing.” I quote (with some omissions) this note to 
show the kind of annotations Professor Wolf supplies. 

x * X* 

The interest of Spinoza’s Correspondence is due to his 
letters containing passages which are of the first importance 
in interpreting his philosophy ; moreover, they show the 
beautiful integrity of his character. Incidentally, as Pro- 
fessor Wolf says in his Introduction, they give us glimpses 
of the scientific researches of the time, throw light upon 
“the vicissitudes which accompanied the birth of the 
modern spirit and the emancipation of Western thought 
from the chains of authority and tradition, to which it 
had grown so accustomed as almost to dread to venture 
upon the uncharted sea of Freedom.” Spinoza’s Corre- 
spondence is therefore a book of the first importance, and 
since by no means all who are interested can read Latin 
easily, a careful translation was needed. (A selection of 
his letters has been available in Bohn’s Library.) Above 
all, they require the commentary and elucidation which 
Professor Wolf provides. His Introduction is excellent. 
In a short space he traces the main characteristics of 
seventeenth-century thought, provides short biographies 
of all Spinoza’s correspondents, such as Boyle, Oldenburg 
and Leibnitz, to mention only the best known, and describes 
admirably in another section the scientific background of 
Spinoza’s Correspondence. 

* 


a * 


To what degree were the thinkers of the seventeenth 
century emancipated from Church authority ? Professor 
Wolf takes Descartes (1596-1650) as typical of his century. 
He considers that the battle-cry which he provided for 


ee 


all inquiring minds—de omnibus dubitandum—was “a 
flourish rather than a serious call to arms ”’ : 


It is (he adds) almost pathetic to witness how easily his 
(Descartes’) doubts were satisfied. It is almost comical to see how 
he strains at a gnat and swallows a camel; how he declines to 
believe in the reality of observed objects, yet readily accepts 
the reality of a supernatural Deity whom he promptly burdens 
with the responsibility of all Cartesian beliefs and fancies. No 
Church dignitary ever exploited God as a very ready help in time 
of trouble more than Descartes did. If his scientific endeavours 
require the existence of bodies or of souls, he makes God create 
them out of nothing. If the bodies need motion and rest to account 
for their appearances, he makes God endow them with motion 
or rest. If he finds it convenient to assume the constancy or con- 
servation of motion and rest, he makes God constant or consistent 





in His relation to motion and rest; and so on. For Descartes 

the phenomena of Nature are essentially miraculous—that is to 

say the result of the incessant interference of a supernatural Deity, 
In short, his ultimate philosophical orientation depended 
on a miraculous conception of the Universe, and Descartes’ 
real achievements were in the domain of Science rather 
than in that of Philosophy. 


* *« x 


Comparing the philosophy of Christendom of the seven. 
teenth century with that of the present day, Professor 
Wolf says : 

Earlier less sophisticated Christians, who still had confidence 
in human capacity for knowledge, regarded Faith (that is, of course, 
Christian Faith) as a means to knowledge ; they professed to believe 
in order that they might know. But modern, more sophisticated 
Christians find it necessary to shatter knowledge in order to save 
Christian Faith. The modesty of this scepticism only veils the 
conceit of an exclusive revelation. From the “ critical’? Kant to 
our “sceptical”? Lord Balfour, to say nothing of the army of 
professorial philosophers at the universities of Christendom, the 
customary slogan is not ‘‘ have Faith that you may attain know- 
ledge,” but “ shatter knowledge that you may lie at ease in Faith,” 

Among Spinoza’s correspondents the letters of Steno and 
Burgh represent one type of seventeenth-century mind, 
They were at first disciples of Spinoza; both eventually 
entered the Church of Rome and wrote letters attempting 
to convert Spinoza. In these letters you will find arguments 
levelled against the idea that knowledge is attainable. 
On the other hand, Boyle, Oldenburg, Velthuysen and 
Blyenberg, who are among his other correspondents, 
represent a commoner type. They are men who continue 
to be and want to be philosophers and Christians, but 
Christians first and foremost. This attitude is seen most 
clearly in Blyenberg’s letter (Letter XX.) : 

It is necessary that it should be known that I have two general 
rules in accordance with which I always endeavour to philosophise. 
One is the clear and distinct apprehension of my understanding, 
the other is the revealed Word or Will of God. In accordance with 
the one I endeavour to be a lover of the Faith, but in accordance 
with both I endeavour to be a Christian Philosopher. And whenever 
it happens that, after long consideration, my natural knowledge 
cither seems to conflict with this Word, or cannot very well be made to 
harmonise with it, then this Word has so much authority with me 
that I rather suspect the conceptions which I imagine to be clear, 
than place them above, and in opposition to, that truth which 
I think I find prescribed for me in that book. 

To this Spinoza replies that if Blyenberg holds that 
God speaks more clearly and effectively through Holy 
Scripture than through the light of the natural under- 
standing, he is quite right to mould his understanding to 
the opinions he attributes to Holy Scripture, adding that 
he (Spinoza) could not then do otherwise himself. But 
for his part he does not understand the Bible; while, 
on the other hand, when he has strong proof of anything, 
- . 2 . ‘ : ” 
he finds himself ‘** acquiescing wholly in that conclusion. 
* * * 

The effect of these letters and Professor Wollf’s com- 
mentary is to convince one that Spinoza, not Descartes, 
was the true representative of the new spirit in the seven- 
teenth century—the source of independent thought. 
Spinoza’s philosophy has been regarded as a mere develop- 
ment or aberration of Cartesianism, but to hold this 1s 
to misconceive its importance. The exaltation of Descartes 
as the “father of modern philosophy ” has been due to 
the fact that, though setting out with a declaration of 
calling everything in question, his conclusions proved to 
be more or less orthodox, and to the comparative easiness 
of his Discourse and Meditations as contrasted with the 
difficulty of Spinoza’s writings. These letters show that 
Spinoza’s contemporaries were aware of the fundamental 
antagonism between the two systems, and _ therefore of 

. . .  * . ~ s , “ 

the profound and shocking originality of Spinoza’s. ae 
subtle juggling by which Spinozism has been read out 0 
Cartesianism,”’ concludes Professor Wolf, ‘ by suitable 
adjustments of both, has only resulted in a misinterpreta- 
tion of both systems.” The conception of the nature 0 
the universe in each is entirely different from the other: 
the one miraculous, the other scientific. Professor Wolf “ 
rendered an important service to the history of thought an 
to the understanding of Spinoza. 
AFFABLE HAWKE. 
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THE SOUL OF SWIFT 


The Skull of Swift. By Suane Lest. Chatto and Windus. 
12s. 6d. 

That Jonathan Swift was ‘“‘a man without a soul” is an 
attractive thesis according to the fashion of modern biographers. 
Even to a modern biographer, though, it may present certain 
difficulties ; and the first of them is that we shall be obliged to 
ask him for his definition of the soul, exactly what he intends by 
his usage of the word ; secondly, after squaring every definition 
so far hazarded with such evidence as the record of Swift’s life 
puts at our disposal, we may be forced into the conclusion that 
the originator of this picturesque statement meant absolutely 
nothing at all. 

Let me, however, refer back to the actual text and chapter 
of Mr. Shane Leslie’s daring pronouncement. ‘ Of soul and 
heart,” he writes, ‘‘ two distinct but often confounded functions, 
one was entirely lacking.”” That the soul was lacking is the 
suggestion Mr. Leslie intends. Heart in plenty there was, he is 
pound to admit. And, while he shrinks from establishing any 
precise distinction between the often confounded pair, he demon- 
strates the absence of the more important partner as follows : 
“The Limbo, which awaits the soulless was his (Swift's) on earth 
... The peace of contemplation was impossible to a spirit 
which was worn rather than rusted out . . . There was no soul 
to... setthe poise of his mind . . . His entire writings show no 
aspiration . . . marking a soul’s flight.””. These are skilfully 
turned and almost persuasive sentences which we can pass over 
with the remark that they would seem to enshrine a formal 
contradiction ; Mr. Leslie, you notice, allows Swift a spirit or 
psyche if not a soul—fresh matter for bewilderment! The 
spirit was worn out rather than rusted. And are we to assume that 
in his own dogma Mr. Leslie has forgotten the parable of the 
talents ? 

Still, Swift’s heart, his soul too, perhaps, should we care to be 
pedantic, will survive Mr. Shane Leslie’s ferociously acute 
examination. A far more Catonian critic it would need, a critic 
also of more considerable calibre, to discover and enlarge flaws 
and gaps which Swift’s relentless scrutiny of his spirit, soul, 
heart—as you prefer it—had left unsealed. For writers of Swift’s 
temperament have this tremendous advantage, that during their 
lifetime they anticipate the posthumous labours of their critics. 
They say the worst of themselves ; in fierce tempests of self- 
scorn they weather away the inessentials, the redundancies of 
their outlines, down to the stony indestructible core. It speaks 
of a baffled acerbity, a thwarted inclination to decry, that his new 
biographer should be driven to rob poor Swift of his very soul, 
just as, dealing with a more vulnerable personality and probably 
with more reason, his critics have seen fit to deprive Carlyle of a 
less intangible but no less necessary adjunct. 


Indeed, it only remains for Mr. Leslie to propose the portrait 
of a Swift impotent, a eunuch Swift or Swift-Abélard, gelded in 
early middle-age, since the evidence of his youthful riots can 
hardly be discounted by the malice of his political adversaries, 
the Whigs. Here is a formula I venture to recommend to all 
active though uninventive talents. Swift’s correspondence is 
voluminous and obscure enough to afford much grave support. 
Thus we might unravel his perplexed relationships with Vanessa 
and Stella. And so the work grows and prospers in imagination, 
till even the title has become clear—Swift’s Secret, A Dean’s 
Deficiency, or the like. 

But to return to Stella and Vanessa, the women whose love 
was the chief distraction and torment of Dean Swift’s career. 
We can harbour no reasonable doubt that, were it not for the 
startling evidence of their devotion, Mr. Shane Leslie’s post- 
mortem report would have announced a complete absence of the 
heart as well, or else have plucked forth the organ for all to 
see as shrivelled and puny as the kernel of a hazel-nut. Yet 
conceivably these relationships might have existed without 
leaving any written memorial, and the defence must then have 
relied upon the testimony of the Dublin phrenologists who, at 
the exhumation of the Dean’s skull nearly a hundred years ago, 
after a preliminary pronouncement, “ wit small,” added paren- 
thetically that his ‘* amativeness”’ was proportionately large. 
Some glimmerings of sense would seem to have visited them, 
and the ambiguity of their findings may suggest a parallel with 
the methods of modern biographers whose advance towards 
the scattered grains of truth generally lies across a mountainous 
Slag-heap of error. Tenderness was a main part of Swift's 
Composition ; yet it failed to materialise, palpably failed to 
Satisfy its objects. The explanation died in Swift’s brain, but 
Several hypotheses, which have an incidental bearing on his 
Work, may be thought to merit casual entertainment. 


*‘A hypocrite reversed,’” Bolingbroke once called him, and 
that devastating sincerity was alike his greatest literary asset 
and the severest foe of his quietude. Among persons of acknow- 
ledged probity, of distinguished uprightness and good faith, 
sincerity usually goes on an invisible curb. An element of 
generous self-deception is the single indispensable piece in the 
panoply of an honest man or of an exemplary lover. But 
suppose a man born whose capacity for self-deception has been 
reduced to the minimum ; suppose the gift of cruel insight which 
we all possess in some degree, and are all sufficiently ready to 
wield at need against our opponents, preternaturally sharpened 
should twist in the swordsman’s hand like one of those live 
weapons of which Northern legends make mention, scarify his 
friends and finally transfix himself! Then his associates would 
employ him as long as they required the services of a bravo or 
assassin, and subsequently banish him as far as was practicable 
out of their neighbourhood. No preferments or bishopric would 
be his. In solitude he might perform his major literary work, 
write his Gulliver ; that solitude would presently rankle, and he 
would vent his power in floods of invective, yearly more and more 
purposeless, until it changed to mere ‘incessant strains of 
obscenity and swearing,” the ravings of downright madness, 
interspersed with occasional deep gusty sighs: ‘‘ Tis all folly. 
Better let it alone,” when the Dublin populace prepared to 
celebrate his anniversary, and: ‘‘ Poor old man!” when he 
caught sight of his reflection in the glass. He himself would 
start aside fearfully from the terrible impersonal vigour of his 
destructive intelligence, and over his tomb would cause to be 
engraved a hope that he had eventually out-distanced the lethal 
effects of his own wit, had attained to an ultimate retirement 
ubi saeva indignatio ulterius cor lacessare nequit. 

Worst of all, the amenities of a more commonplace existence 
would be forbidden him, since love and friendship equally 
demand faith, and it was as hard for Swift to blink away his 
mistress’s imperfections as it was to open his eyes on the 
spectacle of the Christian Deity’s infinite bounty and wisdom. 
Both of these diflicult operations we know that he essayed at 
various times, always with indifferent success. Through the 
whole course of the Journal to Stella we are aware of an under- 
lying inclination towards some rarer and closer intimacy. 
Outwardly he puts her off, holds her at bay with his raillery, 
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as, in her time, he warded off Vanessa’s amorous persistence. 
Yet Heaven forfend that he should commit his life irrevocably to 
a creature whom he had described as half-sister of the ape! 
None the less, he was fond of animals, preferred horses to 
men, and may consequently have been flattering his women 
friends when he compared them to monkeys. Better a sleek 
and moderately quick-witted marmoset than a female Yahoo! 
So to womankind he granted an affectionate contempt, a toler- 
ance that he seldom extended to men. He must educate them 
though, teach them their literary table manners, and at the 
zenith of his fame he did not weary of reprimanding great ladies 
for their ignorance, setting them dull books to read and 
rewarding their progress with opprobrious nicknames. 

Vanessa alone met and challenged his interest on a masculine 
plane. Her picture shows us a lively determined face, of the 
cast which other women, when they are charitably disposed, 
call “‘handsome,” a big mouth, strongly marked eyebrows 
and an obstinate-looking jowl and chin—the living image, in 
fact, of ‘“‘a very ripe-witted young gentlewoman,’ who knew 
her mind and ignored the limitations of her sex. But again 
the Dean proved a refractory and unwilling lover, if a lover at 
all. Vanessa pleaded, threatened : 

Once more I advise you, if you have any regard for your quiet, 
to alter your behaviour quickly, for, I do assure you, I have too much 
spirit to sit down contented with this treatment. Now because I 
love frankness extremely, I here tell you that I have determined 
to try all manner of human arts to reclaim you and, if all those fail, 
I am resolved to have recourse to the black one. 


And gracefully Cadenus evaded her attack : 


If you write as you do, I shall come the seldomer on purpose 
to be pleased with your letters, which I never look into without 
wondering how a brat, who cannot read, can possibly write so well 
. - . But, raillery apart, I think it inconvenient for a hundred reasons 
that I should make your house a sort of a constant dwelling place 
. . . for the rest you need make use of no other black art besides your 
ink. *Tis a pity your eyes are not black or I would have said the same 
of them, but you are a white witch and can do no mischief. 

And so, year by year, the affair continued : 


But what success Vanessa met, 

Is to the world a secret yet. 

Whether the nymph, to please her swain, 
Talks in a high romantic strain ; 

Or whether he at last descends 

To act with less seraphic ends ; 

Or to compound the business, whether 
They temper love and books together ; 
Must never to mankind be told, 

Nor shall the conscious Muse unfold 


though the inference is that they did. But Swift took more 
easily to Stella, her comparatively unexacting moods, her 
domestic habits and her “ angel’s face a little cracked.’ What- 
ever its nature, their understanding was durable—as durable, 
that is to say, as any understanding with Swift could be ; and 
the Journal expresses a relationship which, though its inception 
might have been haphazard and its conditions jarring and 
faulty, was at all events justified in its fruits; in the sympathy 
and indulgence it evoked, a tenderness daily overtlowing through 
one of the most delightful series of love-letters in the English 
language. PETER QUENNELL. 


NEW NOVELS 
Through Beds of Stone. 
Comfortless Memory. By Maurice BarIne. 
The One and the Other. 
The Bonney Family. 
Apparition. 


By M.L. Haskins. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
Heinemann. 6s. 

By RicHarD CURLE. 6d. 
By Ruta Suckow. 


By F. LE Gros Criark. 


Cape. 7s. 
7s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 

** That time of year thou dost in me behold ” when it seems 
natural, if not imperative, to say a word about that recurrent 
phenomenon, the best, or most remarkable, first novel of the 
season. There are years when the nomination is quite easy ; 
there are years, of which perhaps this is one, when the most 
confident reviewer would prefer not to risk a choice. The book 
that stands at the head of our present list could not be called 
the best first novel of the year, but there are reasons for 
describing it as, so far, one of the most surprising. Through 
Beds of Stone is a long novel, though that does not make it 
surprising. It is extremely earnest ; it is careful and eloquent ; 
it contains many grave reflections upon life and destiny. It is 
the kind of book that nowadays appears very rarely and that 


Cape. 


Knopf. 


a good many cultivated readers will urge their friends not op 
any account to miss. 

First novels are commonly made out of the very minimum 
of experience. Miss Haskins writes from an abundant store 
of knowledge and observation, between London, the West 
Country, and India. She has none of the young novelist’, 
contempt for all the feelings except one. She shows her heroine 
in a deeply emotional relationship with her family ; she is not 
afraid of a good, straightforward scene of pathos. Margaret 
Meredith takes religion as hard as Maggie Tulliver, and rather 
in the same way. Three men are of importance to her. One 
of them makes the tragedy of her life; two out of the three. 
one notes with regret, belong rather to the Victorian woman 
novelist’s notion of a hero of romance. For counsel leading 
to the removal of defects and blemishes from her story 
Miss Haskins gives thanks to Mr. J. C. Squire. This does not 
mean, of course, that Mr. Squire bears any responsibility for 
such blemishes as remain. But from him she should at least 
have learned that her two editors are fantastic and their weekly 
journal likewise. Her Cockney talk is curiously wrong : here 
it reads like an attempt at the speech of Lancashire, and there a 
London child is made to say * clyne” for ** clean.’ Miss Haskins, 
indeed, is so scrupulous and responsible a writer that her occas. 
sional lapses are not easy to explain. ‘*‘ Don’t you touch her, 
hissed the child,” is almost as shocking as three repetitions 
within six pages of the silly word “* intrigued.” If Miss Haskins 
knows anything of English village Nonconformity, her knowledge 
is not made evident here. Her slum and settlement scenes 
recall the epoch of George Gissing’s Thyrza and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s Marcella ; and the tragedy, which is connected with an 
hereditary taint of insanity, might be taken as a good illus- 
tration of the distance travelled by those of our women novelists 
who are not like Miss Haskins. A book containing so many 
moving chapters, to the making of which so much good and 
thoughtful work has gone, deserved the aid of a more attractive 
title. 

In Comfortless \femory Mr. Baring has returned to his earlier 
form of the very short novel. In substance it is rather disappoint- 
ingly slight, the faint reflection of an episode which is sad and past. 
The reader is made to feel that perhaps it once happened, but 
all that remains of it now is the charm and the unstressed narra- 
tive. The scene is in Italy, at Rome and Naples, and the story 
is told by an English author who has gone there with his wife 
to avoid the unexpected publicity which has been given to his 
last book. They make the acquaintance of a few artists, middle- 
aged ladies and diplomats, nearly all of them English, who 
meet one another at dinner parties and discuss themselves care- 
fully and politely. There is a background of suave Italians, with 
allusions as in a diary to ** that old bore, Sir J—— ” and “ l’Abbe 
X———.”” The conversation is sprinkled with French and 
Italian and quotations from Goethe, animated by an interest 
not so much in art as in a fashionable taste in art. They are, 
to use a phrase of one of the characters in the book, artists in 
life. Jenny True in particular, with her succession of lovers, 
her tableaux vivants, her spiritual fineness, is an artist in living 
and the most genuine of them—an older, rarefied Daisy Miller, 
so unsubstantial] that her death seems hardly to make a difference. 
Actually in Comfortless Memory Jenny True comes as a ghost 
to take part in a ballet of Orpheus and Eurydice, her supreme 
piece of acting, in which she gives full expression to her unhappy 
love, and it is not discovered till after the performance that she 
died in her dressing room before the curtain went up. Mr. 
Baring has described this sort of concert before, the audience 
and the great singers, the electric atmosphere, and long passages 
from the songs, but here it is the climax of the book and it 1s 
beautifully done. The scenes between Jenny and her lover 
(the “1” of the story), who only pretends to be in love with 
her and does not know till she is dead that he really loved her, 
are intricate, and though they do not disappoint they leave one 
with the impression that Mr. Baring has somehow got out ol 
them a little too easily ; but he goes on calmly with the succession 
of dinner parties, and Sir J is brought out, and !Abbé X——> 
and one feels again that everything is quite solid. (The dissection 
of the love-story as it goes on by the novelist who is taking 
part in it is fascinating, but somewhat relentless. He discusses 
it with the French Abbé and with an Englishman In ie 
diplomatic service. Is he in love with Jenny or not! 
Is she also pretending ? Confusion is added by the fact 
that the narrative is supposed to have been written long 
afterwards, when the writer had it complete in his mind. It 
is a remote and delicate story, rather like a mirage, and not 
even Jenny quite emerges from the surroundings of these 
vareful ghosts. 
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THE JOY OF THE GROUND 


By MARION CRAN. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 


Mrs. Cran’s latest and happiest garden-book. A volume of 
real charm, worthy of ‘‘ The Garden of Ignorance,”’ ‘“‘ The 
Garden of Experience,” etc. Beautifully illustrated. 


Sunday Times: “‘ Mrs. Cran is a joyous friend.” 


Truth: “‘ An infectious book . . . captivating.” 


SALMON AND TROUT IN 
MOORLAND STREAMS 


By Major KENNETH DAWSON. 7/6 net. 
“West Country.”’ 


A book for the lover of our wilder waters, the moorland 
and mountain streams where a man has to fight hard for his 
fish. A fishing book written by a fisherman for fishermen. 
Interestingly illustrated. 


THE NIGHT HOERS 


Or the Case Against Birth Control and an Alternative. 
By ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI. 7/6 net. 


Mr. Ludovici’s courageous book is of vital importance 
to-day. It is written from a rational and scientific view- 
point, and the author is unswayed by religious bias. 


Spectator: “A slashing attack.’”” Aberdeen Press: ‘* Will 
be read with keen interest.” 


LEARNING LAWN TENNIS 


By BETTY NUTHALL. Illustrated. 3/6 net. 


The book tennis players have been waiting for. The famous 
English lady player has written a simple yet thoroughly 
comprehensive book. Illustrated by photographs of Miss 
Nuthall in play. 


NEW NOVELS AT 7/6 NET. 


WINDYRIDGE REVISITED 
By W. RILEY. 


Illustrated. 





Back once more to the Yorkshire moors made so famous by the 
original ‘* Windyridge,’’ to meet Grace Holden, the Cynic, Reuben 
Goodenough, and many more old friends, 

Daily Telegraph: “ Mr. Riley has done nothing better.” 


THE CUIRASS OF DIAMONDS 
By EDGAR JEPSON. 


Gems and crooks! The story of a wonderful garment, made for 
“the loveliest girl in England.” Mr. Jepson at his best. 

Truth: ** Will be read with avidity.” 

Daily News: *“ An excellent story.” 


TWO INNOCENTS ON A NATAL FARM 
By W. P. HEWETSON. 
A book of laughter, delightful in its humour from first page to last. 
The troubles of Evangelina and Bill make excellent light reading. 
Truth: “ Better than a tonic.” 


\ perfect deluge of boisterous humour.” 


THE MAN ON DECK 
By D. KIRKLAND. 


Dundee Advertiser: “* 4 


A lovable novel about pleasant people The tale of a conflict between 
passion and duty. A book which will repay the reader. 
Western Mail: “ Delightfully refreshing reading.” 


THE TRACKER TRACKED 
By GORDON FURNIVALL. 
An absorbing mystery, ingenious and gripping. 


Yorkshire O * Magnetic from first to la 


THE COMPULSORY WIFE 
By JOHN GLYDER. 


One long laugh from beginning to end. An uproariously funny book, 
Western Mail: ** Riotously funny . . . irresistibly comic.” 
Bookfinder: “ A really funny 
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The One and the Other is curious in subject and treatment. 
It is a sort of family detective story in which everyone is trying 
to find out what everyone else is like. Two at least of the people 
are psychological freaks ; one, an old man who murdered his 
wife for her money, and the other, a young man whose satis- 
faction in life is to cheat his brother out of something he has 
succeeded, with difficulty, in winning—in this case a woman. 
The first disappears after an attempt to rob his daughter, the 
second commits suicide. All through the book the reader is 
baffled not only with family secrets but with all the obscurities 
of people half-revealed. The effect is that of an extraordinary 
intellectual thriller. As soon as one person has left the room, 
another comes in, or rings up on the telephone; and as the 
action is all hurried into a few days and the book is largely 
written in dialogue, there is an atmosphere of Grand Guignol 
with something in it of stage conventions let loose on a large 
scale. The novel begins with a narrative in the first person, 
told by a man who is the friend of two of the chief people in the 
story. Before the day is out he has been introduced to three 
complete strangers who greet him with a mysterious communi- 
cativeness and treat him almost as a confessor. One after 
another they call on him the next morning, and he is plunged 
into an appalling maze of secrets, half-glimpses and scraps of 
knowledge. A dinner party is arranged for a day in the next 
week, at which everything, it is hoped, will be cleared up. The 
narrative changes from the first to the third person, and the 
author digs into the past lives of these people with a Freudian 
glee, holding back always the final important clues. The 
suspense as the night of the dinner party comes near is tremen- 
dous ; and the night itself is a remarkable piece of grotesque 
description. The conflict between half-a-dozen people of 
different temperament as they sit tensely at dinner and afterwards 
when they wander out into the garden, with the past hanging 
over them all, makes a violent impression on the mind. The 
One and the Other is a long book, but except for a digression at the 
beginning, it is extremely vivid. In its action it is theatrical 
and yet psychologically it is for the most part convincing. 
There does seem to be some kind of fate threatening these 
twisted people. It is not a picture of life, but it is exciting in 
quite a new way. 

On the wrapper of The Bonney Family we are told certain 
facts about Iowa, Miss Ruth Suckow’s home region. It is a 
State of 200,000 farms, from which the owners look with yearning 
towards the softness of California: ‘“‘a State of mortgages, 
of movies, of lodges, of pervasive evangelism, of Ford cars, 
and of prohibition.” No doubt ; and so, precisely, are all the 
other forty-seven States of the Union, so that the appositeness 
of this statement to the latest novel of Iowa’s most competent 
novelist is not easily apparent. Nor does one see why the 
publisher should add, by way of a cooler, that ‘ to those who 
do not care for the quiet minute art of the Dutch genre painters, 
or for its counterpart in literature, Miss Suckow’s books will 
have little attraction.’ For The Bonney Family is an ex- 
cellent story for all. It is not Dutch but American, in the 
sound tradition of W. D. Howells and Mary Wilkins and 
Hamlin Garland ; admirably realised and written, and hardly 
hinting at even one of the six things named as especially 
typical of Iowa. The relevant fact, which one records with 
pleasure, is that, as her readers recognised on the appearance 
of Country People, Miss Suckow knows the life of her small 
towns through and through, and presents their people with 
an understanding not inferior to that of Mr. Sinclair Lewis, 
@ sympathy equal to that of Miss Willa Cather. There is not, 
to be sure, very much incident in the book, the delightful 
centre of which is Sarah Bonney, the most successful of 
recent additions to the order of big and good and plain 
heroines. 


It is hard to resist a temptation to name the book that 
seems to have made out a claim to be regarded as the most 
odd, or impossible, of those novels of a season that are ambitious 
in design. My vote, on the whole, would be given to Apparition, 
which shows traces of the influence of Mr. D. H. Lawrence and 
* fantasias in the Russian manner.” It purports to be about 
a group of London people of yesterday and consists almost 
entirely of conversations, which contain, to be sure, cleverness 
enough to fit out two average novels. One night an absurd and 
distracted couple go into Hyde Park (this, it is fair to say, was in 
1925, not 1928) and have a moment of violent altercation over 
contraceptives. But the final scene is in a hay loft, where the 
absurd and distracted lady is emphatically against all kinds of 
artificial protection. Whatever the drift of Apparition may be, 
the author has been very successful in concesling it. 

@. W. KE. 
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THE PERFECT PRIVATEER 


The Voyages and Cruises of Commodore Walker. With an Introduc. 
tion by HERBERT S. VAUGHAN. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 


The privateers of the eighteenth century did a great dea} 
more than has been commonly acknowledged to maintain the 
honour of this country at sea ; and Commodore Walker, whose 
own account of his exploits is here reprinted in the Seafarers’ 
Library, was as good an example as the editor could well have 
found of the best type of privateer commander. 

He made a timely entry upon the stage. The period of some 
twenty years in the middle of the eighteenth century, beginning 
with the outbreak of the war of Jenlins’s Ears, was, as Mr, 
Vaughan points out in his introduction, the golden age of 
British privateering—and that simply because the Navy was 
not doing its job. When the Navy was efficient, the privateer 
tended to become a mere piratical nuisance. But in a melan- 
choly period like the one under discussion, when the King’s 
ships hardly ever put to sea without sowing a crop of courts- 
martial and mutual accusations of cowardice and the like, 
the privateer came into his own. Half Walker’s men were 
deserters from the Fleet, who knew that there was a better 
prospect of prize-money with him. And if he gave them plenty 
of hard fighting—his most famous exploit was the capture of 
the Spanish “ 74,” Glorioso, with his own small vessel of 
thirty-two guns—he was also in a position to pick and choose 
and to keep on the right side of the law. This exceptional 
privateer could never be induced to attack a neutral. He 
would not allow his prisoners to be robbed of their personal 
belongings, and he himself behaved towards these victims of 
the fortune of war with a studied and almost theatrical courtesy. 
He would bow and smile, and entertain them to dinner, and 
on one occasion even accepted a present of a lap-dog froma 
grateful French lady of uncertain age. All of which is strikingly 
different from the popular picture of the ruffianly privateer. 

The rations were always good on Walker’s ships. Punish- 
ments were fewer and more humane than in the Navy; yet 
discipline, if we may believe this account, was well maintained. 
It was only when they returned to port that authority was 
relaxed, and we hear of the streets of a sea-port town being 
full of riotous sailors, overflowing with money and good spirits, 
ludicrously decked out in laced hats and other finery, the 
proceeds of some hard-won battle at sea. 

Indeed Walker is at his best when he takes us ashore with 
him. It is then that, in his simple, unassuming way, he uncon- 
sciously gives us sudden glimpses right into the heart of the 
eighteenth century, such as can hardly be improved upon in 
any other writings of his time. There is that scene when he 
pursues an errant crew, seduced from his service by the bribes 
of a wealthier privateer, all along the dusty road from 
Dartmouth to Exeter. At last he overtakes them. He puts 
his case ; offers them another two guineas each ; and suggests 
maliciously, that they should go on to Dartmouth, and—just 
by way of a joke—collect the other man’s money too before 
leaving him in the lurch. The simple sailormen consult in 4 
little huddled group. Then one of their number steps forward, 
and—pulling his forelock, no doubt—announces their consent. 
‘“* By God, captain,” says he, “* we are men of strict honour, but 
we love money and a joke, the two best things in the world next 
to a whore and fighting.” 

An even better story concerns that same “ facetious” old 
French lady, the donor of the lap-dog. Having been landed 
from Walker’s prize at Bristol, she expressed a desire to visit 
the town of Bath, and the gallant privateersman promptly 
offered to accompany her in her coach and show her the sights. 
Behind them, all along the Bath road, there followed the greater 
part of Walker's crew, who, having heard of their captain’s 
proceedings, ‘‘ were determined to show Bath to their ladies also, 
as every one who had not a lady of his own, had bought or 
borrowed one for the time.” On every kind of horse or vehicle, 
with coloured ribbons flying, they clattered gaily down the 
road. It must have been an impressive cavalcade, and it 
seems to have delighted everybody, except the old lady’s 
husband, who had been captured too! But enough has been 
said to show Walker's quality. His narrative, though “ wordy, 
always goes with a swing. The nearest he ever gets to dullness 
is in his praise of himself—always Mr. Walker, the ‘ handle 
never left out ; always so quiet, prompt and efficient ; always 
so “nobly bland.” It is precisely for this reason that we con- 
clude that he must have written the book himself—though he 
nowhere admits the authorship. Such an unexpected failure 
in the sense of humour by an otherwise amusing writer cap 
only be explained in this way. 
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AFTER TWENTY YEARS 


The Industrial Revolution in the Eighteenth Century. 
MantToux. Revised Edition, translated 
VERNON. Cape. 16s. 


Twenty years is a long time to be kept waiting for an English 
translation of a book wholly about a vital phase of English 
history, and so famous as to occur in every bibliography on its 
subject, and to have been used by every scholar. Of late, indeed, 
there have been serious obstacles to its use ; for the French edition 
has been not merely out of print, but so scarce as to tempt 
book-thieves to steal even the copies available in the public 
libraries. But now at last we have Professor Mantoux’s work in 
England, and also in a revised form which takes account of 
the abundant material that has been accumulated since its 
original publication. 

A reading of this revised version leads, above all, to a feeling of 
astonishment that so little has had to be changed. For since 
Professor Mantoux wrote there have been violent controversies 
about more than one of the vital aspects of the Industrial 
Revolution. In spite of this, his original account has received 
only minor modifications. Is this because he is conservative, 
or has not been at the pains of revising thoroughly ? Or is 
it because there is, when full account has been taken of recent 
controversies, relatively little to revise ? Certainly the latter is 
the conclusion that emerges from a study of this book. One 
turns naturally to the passages in which the oft-disputed points 
arise. Was the enclosure movement really a grievous hardship 
to the poor? Despite recent scholars, such as the late Professor 
Gonner, M. Mantoux still holds that it was. Its economic effects 
were good ; but this does not mitigate the suffering which it 
caused. One turns next to the section on population. Here 
more modification has been needed, in the light of the recent 
fuller study of death-rates; but the general conclusions are 
little altered. Historians no longer believe that the 
Speenhamland system was the main cause of the great increase 
in population ; they attribute it far more to the sharp decline 
in the death rate during the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
But the effect remains the same ; and M. Mantoux’s study of the 
growth and movement of population stands almost unaffected 
by all the controversies of the past two decades. 

The great value of M. Mantoux’s book, when it first appeared, 
was that it provided a treatment of the Industrial Revolution 
on a wider basis than had so far prevailed. It was still—and 
is still—overweighted with the study of changes in the textile 
industries ; but it did—and does—give coal and iron, pottery and 
brass, something more nearly approaching their due. It is 
still, as a balanced treatment, inferior to Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s 
Rise of Modern Industry ; but it is far more detailed for the parts 
of the ground which it does cover, and an excellent book to 
read as a complement to theirs. It should, of course, be in 
every Public Library and in the hands of every student who 
wants to understand the earlier phases of the movement which 
made England the workshop of the world. 


By Pau. 
by Marsorie 


THE SOCIAL INSECTS 
The Social Insects: Their Origin and Evolution. 
Morton WHEELER. Kegan Paul. 21s. 


The Biology of Insects. By Grorcre H. Carpenter. 
and Jackson. 16s. 


sy WILLIAM 
Sidgwick 


It is curious that insects should draw the attention of two 
classes of people so different as the Utopian philosopher and 
the entomologist ; and one might mention a third, the poet. 
All of us, at one time or another, have been fascinated by cock- 
roaches or dragon flies, an army of ants, or the plain housefly, 
even to the extent of amusing ourselves, when we were young, 
in teasing and killing them. Few of us, later in life, have either 
the time or the energy to make a study of insects, and we are 
content to read about them. This amateur interest is kept alive 
by the extraordinary character of the insects themselves, par- 
ticularly the social insects, and by the excellent writing of 
observers like Fabre, Hudson and Maeterlinck. But the more 
properly scientific books, in which the imagination is supposed 
to play no part, are as often as not the freaks of an amazing 
virtuosity of style. The Social Insects, for example, by Dr. 
William Morton Wheeler, a collection of twelve lectures delivered 
to students in Paris, is in spite of its subject almost unreadable. 
Here is a specimen of the style: 

But the pecilandry of Philotrypesis may become even more 
complicated than the peecilogyny of ants, e.g., in Ph minuta, the 

males of which form two series, an “‘acanthocephalous” and a 


—— 


*‘mutic,” “each of which comprises eumegetic and hypomegetic 

and furthermore eumegetic macrognath (heterodont) and eugemetic 

brachygnath (heterodont) forms.” 
It may seem incredible that anyone should have spoken this 
stuff at a public lecture, but here it is in black and white, and 
there are other pages not much better. Actually, the subject of 
the book, which is the origin and evolution of social insects. 
can be thoroughly treated in the simplest fashion, without all 
this flourish and jargon, as can be seen in Professor Bugnion’s 
recently published The Origin of Instinct. The Social Insects 
is very dull, very thorough and it avoids all the difficult and 
interesting problems of insect life. A prize was conferred on it 
by the Société Entomologique de France. We do not recommend 
it to any except students who cannot find the information 
elsewhere. 

The Biology of Insects is a general introduction to the study of 
insects, and Dr. Carpenter has approached the subject from a 
biological rather than a physiological point of view. Insects 
differ greatly in structure from vertebrates ; the skeleton, for 
example, is external ; the organs of breathing are air-tubes and 
not lungs or gills ; a whoie book of introduction might have been 
written on these points alone. As it is, four chapters have been 
given to anatomy, sensation and reaction, and the remaining ten 
to the behaviour of the more important groups of insects. Dr, 
Carpenter gives the facts clearly and he does not ride a hobby- 
horse on theories of heredity and evolution. Natural Selection 
obviously plays a part in the development of insects like 
the aphids, which breed in immense quantity. On the other 
hand, it is difficult to maintain that, in a complex society like 
that of the ants, the forms of male, female and worker can have 
evolved separately by the operation of Natural Selection on 
heritable qualities. Dr. Carpenter’s chapter on evolution is a 
fair and moderate statement of the problem. But like most 
biologists at the present time he supposes that the behaviour of 
insects is almost wholly instinctive, a series of automatic re- 
actions and tropisms. As a matter of fact there is no proof 
of this, though it is true to say that insects of the same species 
behave very much one like another. But if one imagines a 
giant observer looking down the Strand or into the Underground, 
surely it is plain that he could notice the uniformity of men’s 
behaviour and not the individual differences. No one insect 
behaves exactly like another; that has been proved by experi- 
ment. The action of a moth in flying towards a candle seems to 
us to be unreasonable, and we say that it is automatic. But we 
cannot explain it. And are we always reasonable ourselves ? 


ALL ABOUT TOBACCO 
This Smoking World. Methuen. 6s. 


For a human custom which is as general as it is strange, the 
smoking of tobacco has a remarkably slender literature, and 
even most of that is purely technical. Mr. Hamilton’s book 
is an attractive addition to it. He knows his subject as a 
traveller, as a trader, as a student, and as a smoker, and he 
retails his knowledge and his theories in an easy whimsical 
style. He has wished ‘* to boil down and sugar off the gist of 
the history, biology, physiology, psychology, philosophy, and 
economics of a relatively new and almost universal custom of 
mankind.” He has succeeded not only in this, but also in his 
desire to make the work “as nearly fair, open-minded and 
scientifically founded as is possible to one who takes a keen 
personal interest in the subject-matter.” These declarations 
have a somewhat alarming ring, but Mr. Hamilton is in fact no 
dryasdust. His, on the contrary, is an excellent example of 
how to write an informed and informative book, and still to be 
jolly about it. 

Why do human beings smoke, or, rather, why do they like 
to smoke? The author attacks the subject at the beginning, 
and retires baffled. There are so many reasons. There are 
infantile auto-erotism, abnormal diet, nervous excitement or 
depression, fashion, and human folly with which to start. Leav- 
ing these several theories with a liberal pinch of salt scattered 
over them, Mr. Hamilton goes on to the more solid ground of 
the life-histories of cigar, cigarette, and pipe respectively. Next 
he surveys the battle of smoke which has been raging for about 
four hundred years between the enemies of the vicious weed 
and the friends of the divine plant. Through the smoke of 
battle he seeks to find a few—they are singularly few—definite 
and concrete facts about the effects of smoking on the human 
organism. The author has solved his own smoking problem 


By A. E. HamILTon. 


as every smoker must solve it, or fail to solve it, for _ 
He has smoked to excess, he has abstained completely, a0 
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wr Murray's BOOKS 
A. L. SMITH 


MASTER OF BALLIOL. By HIS WIFE 


‘This extraordinary living portrait. The book is vivid and 
alive, with downright honesty, heedlessness of convention, 
and sub-acid wit, as only she could make it, It should take its 
place as a Classic amongst Oxford books.’—Outlook. 


‘An admirable portrait. 





By writing as wife, mother and 
“domestic bursar,” Mrs. Smith has actually accomplished more 
than a memoir.’—Times. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


CANCER, THE SURGEON 
AND THE RESEARCHER 


By J. ELLIS BARKER 
Introduction by SIR W. ARBUTHNOT LANE, Bt. 
In his new book, the author of ‘Cancer: How it is Caused, 
How it can be Prevented,’ sets out to prove that all the 
doctrines on which modern cancer treatment is based are 
faulty and untenable. 7s. 6d. net. 


New Novels 


THE BROKEN MARRIAGE 
By SINCLAIR MURRAY 
Author of ‘John Frensham, K.C.,’ &c. 
This is the story of a girl who, confronted with a great 
problem, asks a stranger to marry her on the understanding 
that they part at once, with no obligations on either side. 
7s. 6d, net. 
HIS ELIZABETH 
By ELSWYTH THANE 
Author of ‘Riders of the Wind,’ &c. 
A fragrant love story, beginning with Tommy Chandler 
kissing her behind a hedge in Surrey. Years afterwards he 
saw her radiant in Paris. And thereby hangs this tale. 
6s. net. 


a ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 1. S| 
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ALFRED ALOYSIUS HORN’S 
SECOND BOOK 


HAROLD THE WEBBED 


THE YOUNG VYKINGS 


Edited by Ethelreda Lewis 
With an Introduction by William McFee 


“ 


‘Told with supreme ingenuousness, a 
mixture of odd phrases and cliches, 
of stock-in-trade images, and images 
that could have sprung only to the 
mind of Trader Horn. ... Somehow, 
in spite of all its modern touches of 
outlook and language, we do feel our- 
selves living in a primitive animal 








world of great eating and drinking, of 
looting, raiding and ravishing.’ 
*The Daily News’ 


7s. 6d. net 





Uniform with the first book 


| THE IVORY COAST IN THE EARLIES 
7s. 6d. net 
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finally has compromised as an occasional pipe smoker. The 
broad question of the connection between smoking and efficiency 
he finds “open to debate, and to be determined by future 
investigations and by much more extended and careful study 
than has thus far been given to it.” 

But it is not in terms of efficiency that Mr. Hamilton mostly 
discusses his subject. He is much too human for that. He 
is as tender with the psychologist who declares that we smoke 
not because we like a cigar, but to mitigate the irritation of 
going without one, as with the defiant addict who quotes his 
Hemminger : 

Tobacco is a dirty weed, 
I like it. 
It satisfies no normal need, 
I like it. 
It makes you thin, it makes you lean, 
It takes the hair right off your bean ; 
It’s the worst darned stuff I’ve ever seen, 
I like it ! 
He smokes himself ‘* more especially after or during the reading 
of anti-tobacconic literature,’ but in almost the same breath 
finds ‘‘ wide room for lugubrious antidotes to the saccharine 
inanities of tobacco advertisements.” He is against excess, 
but sums up his own brief history of four centuries as showing 
‘* ample compensation for any physical harm tobacco may have 
done in the friendliness and fellowship which it has promoted 
among men.” He may be ranked as an mild mentor of moder- 
ation in its use, but washes his hands of all responsibility one 
way or the other for the rolling on of this smoking world whose 
peculiar custom “* will depend upon the pleasure or pain it brings, 
in the long run, to that entirely mythical being, the average 
man or woman.” One suspects that he quotes with a ring of 
approval this subtle justification of smoking: ‘this hard- 
boiled generation may need to be poisoned loose of inhibitions 
and sophistications of spirit before it can appreciate the things 
of the heart—the poetry of a camp-fire, or of Fiona Macleod.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Their Majesties of Scotland. By E. Tuornron Cook. Murray. 2ls. 


The portrait reproductions which accompany this volume are 
delightful, as is the text itself to those readers whose knowledge of 
Scottish history is in its infancy. Mrs. Thornton Cook has retold 
the story of Scottish Kings and Queens from Macbeth to ‘ Henry IX.” 
and as far as the first half, at any rate, is concerned, she has acquitted 
herself amusingly. Yet, if she has studied all the books mentioned 
in her bibliography, the readcr might be justified in expecting her 
to bring to light some newer points of view. For Mrs. Thornton 
Cook makes no contributions to learning; she sticks closely to the 
legends of medieval Scotland—her Macbeth is Shakespeare’s, and 
no more; but, after all, much of Scottish history still lies hidden 
in unpublished documents. With the later sovereigns Mrs. Cook 
allows her readers’ interest to flag. It does not add to Mary Stuart’s 
stature to picture her as the guiltless scapegoat of persistent mis- 
fortune and the victim of Bothwell’s “ black arts.” Common sense 
would lay the blame rather upon the Tudor blood inherited through 
her grandmother Margaret, worthy sister of Henry VIII., who died 
leaving ‘‘ £2,500 in cash and two widowers.” One must congratulate 
Mrs. Thornton Cook upon her quotations from old documents and 
letters, which are extremely well chosen. 


Here alone has she made 
full use of her material. 


Stephen Langton. By F. M. Powicxe. Oxford Univ. Press. 15s. 

Professor Powicke has published the four Ford Lectures delivered 
by him at Oxford in 1927, adding to them appendixes, notes, and 
genealogical tables. The book as a whole is best described in his own 
words, “‘a tentative introduction to a fresh, almost unworked, field 
of study.” He has examined carefully all the evidence available to 
add detail to the general, and current, outline of Stephen Langton as 
Archbishop of Canterbury and active supporter of Magna Charta. 
The result is a full and valuable study of a phase in English, or rather 
Catholic, history. Professor Powicke has drawn no little under- 
standing of Langton’s character from his sermons and Quaestiones. 
His picture of scholastic life in Paris is vivid and suggestive. ‘The 
appendixes include the index of the Cambridge MS. of Langton’s 
Questions and a list of some of the manuscript collections containing 
sermons ascribed to him. A better introduction to Langton or a more 
thoughtful sketch of ecclesiastical and scholastic life in the cleventh 
and twelfth centuries could hardly ke imagined. 


By C. R. Asusper. Chapman and Hall. 21s. 

Mr. Ashbee’s book, he tells us, ‘‘is the outcome of an evening— 
one of many pleasant evenings—at the Art Workers’ Guild °— 
that home of the lost cause of Morris and Crane—and it makes the 
amiable sort of reading that lectures quite often make. It is desultory 
and unsystematic, a causerie rather than a thesis. Mr. Ashbee 
avoids consecutive history and his criticism is mostly ad hoc; his 


Caricature. 








text being conveniently close in reference to his many and wel] 
chosen (but not very well printed) illustrations. ‘‘ We must not 
define too sharply,” he begins, and, though he suggests a few essentials, 
he does not insist on them. He is a relativist and believes that 
<aricature may mean one thing at one time, another at another. Its 
p-esent function, he holds, is to clear democracy’s mind of cant, 
Not that he would limit its scope to politics. His admiration embraces 
the personal mischief of Max and the social satire of Gavarni and Dy 
‘iaurier as well as the cosmic indignation of Raemakers and Will 


ltyson. He is, in fact, nothing if not catholic, not only in taste but 
in scope. His observations are extended to work which could hardly 


be included in the widest definition of caricature, Tenniel’s Alice 
drawings, for instance, as well as his Punch cartoons. And he 
divagates into such loosely connected matters as the philosophy of 
clothes and the fallacies of Messrs. Roger Fry and Clive Bell. Ajj 
which makes for entertainment. At the end of his book is a long list 
of caricaturists, which contains a large number of obscure names 
but not, to take a few various and outstanding examples, those of 
Iighton, Toulouse-Lautrec, Beardsley, Poulbot or Low. 


The Stories of Robert Louis Stevenson. 


‘*Diaberie: Horror: Mystery: Exotic charm: hocus-pocus; 
strange adventure.”” Thus the publisher on the cover. Stevenson 
would have appreciated this laconic description of his work, but it 
is misleading. Read rather: ‘‘ Playfulness: delightful, intellectua 
vivacity: central human sympathies: literary sophistication— 
and now and then (vide Dr, Jekyll and Mr, Hyde) something which 
has the simple profundity of art.” Stevenson is one of the few 
first-rate writers who conceive that the first duty of a writer is to 
entertain. This means that in one respect he does not take his own 
work seriously : he does not imagine that he is a man set apart, destined 
to teach and lead his fellow men. On the other hand, as regards his 
workmanship, as regards his obligation to do what he set out to do 
as well as it can possibly be done, he is unimpeachably conscientious. 
When in Will o’ the Mill his theme goes deep, he respects it ; when in 
the New Arabian Nights he is out to exhilarate and amuse, he lavishes 
upon the task all his craftsmanship. The point about Stevenson is that 
he is never above his job. And while he amuses us, we often find 
that he has communicated something more precious—a sense of the 
beauty and courage of life. It is an advantage both to him and to 
us to have all his shorter stories in one volume. 


Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


The Compleat Angler. By Izaak Watron. A facsimile of the first edition, 
1653. Black. 10s. 6d. 

Long ago Andrew Lang, poet, littérateur, fisherman, recommended 
that just such a facsimile as this should be put on the market; 
Walton’s book was meant to find a place in the pockets of anglers. 
Messrs. Black have bound it just as it was originally bound “in full 
brown sheep.” So here it is, the perfect edition of a small soothing 
classic for the pocket. 

Oh the brave Fisher’s life, 
It is the best of any, 
Tis full of pleasure, void of strife, 
And ’tis beloved of many. 
A book for “all that hate contentions and love quietnesse and virlue 
and Angling.” 
Biarritz, Pau and the Basque Country. By ArmaNnp PRavicl, 
Picture Guides. Medici Society. 7s. 6d. 

This book, like the others of its series, is finely produced, well 
written and well illustrated. It is not a guide book, for M. Praviel’s 
narrative is desultory and incompact, yet the illustrations are s0 
many that it gives a far clearer impression of the tract of country 
between Bayonne, Orthez and the Pyrenees than the best tabulated 
guide book. The photographs of Fontarabie and the Carlos Valley 
are particularly good, and, partly owing to their excellent reproduction, 
they have the full range of tone which is lost in the usual black-and- 
white postcard illustration. This is an interesting corner of France, 
half-French and half-Spanish. There is bull-fighting—but it is fought 
with cows and without the aid of horses; altogether it is a more 
vigorous and less theatrical performance than the Spanish butcheries. 
M. Armand gives a vivid description of this and of pelota, which is 
played everywhere and watched with great enthusiasm. He deseribes 
pigeon catching, chamois hunting and the amusements and festivals 
in the villages. There is a pleasant mixture of history and description 
in his pages. The book, taken as a whole, is certainly attractive. 


Essays in Petto. 
Press. 15s. 
Father Summers is a fox-terrier of a man. He is always rushing 
off the straight path of orthodox study down queer by-ways. From 
these he brings back enormous masses of oddments in the way of 
erudition with which at times he does not seem to know what to do, 
but over which he stands barking enthusiastically; and, fox-terriet- 
like, his pursuit of his quarry docs not proceed even straight along ~ 
ways but goes in fits and starts off the line. We have previously ha 
from him two immensely learned and very discursive books about 
witchcraft, and now he publishes essays upon an extraordinary 
variety of subjects. In almost every case he shows an inability ae 
straight to the point. Thus, he cannot tell us about Ann ages 
without reviewing macabre literature ‘‘ from the earliest times to 


By The Reverend MonTAGUE SUMMERS. Fortune 
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ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. New Vol 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
By HUGH WALPOLE. 5s, net. 


The Times: “One of the most delightful volumes in this 
distinguished series. . This is a book for Trollopians 
to relish, to argue over, and then to enjoy again.” 





A NEW NOVELIST. 
THROUGH BEDS OF STONE 
A Novel. By M. L. HASKINS. 7s. 6d. net. 


The story of a girl’s life from childhood to maturity, and 
of her spiritual evolution directed by an inward pressure of 
conscience, intellectual honesty, and a series of experiences 
—death, love, foreign travel, social exploration, and the War. 





NEW PLAY BY SEAN O’CASEY. 
THE SILVER TASSIE 
A Tragi-Comedy in Four Acts. By SEAN 


O’CASEY, author of “ Juno and the Paycock,” 
etc. 7s. 6d. net. 


COLLECTED POEMS 


By JOHN FREEMAN, author of “ Prince 
Absalom,” ‘Solomon and Balkis,”’ etc. With 
a portrait by Laura Knight, A.R.A. 8s. 6d. net. 


PLAYS BY LENNOX ROBINSON 
10s. 6d. net. 


THE ROUND TABLE—CRABBED YOUTH 
AND AGE—PORTRAIT— THE WHITE 
BLACKBIRD—THE BIG HOUSE—GIVE A 
DOG—— 











THE INVASION OF EUROPE 
BY THE BARBARIANS 
A Series of Lectures by the late J. B. BURY, 
D.Litt. LL.D. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Guardian: “ All his old charm of style and the marks 
of his wide reading reappear in these pages which really 


summarise in lucid language the results of his researches 
which are to be found in his larger works.” 





1928 ISSUE JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK 


Edited by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 
With Maps. 20s. net. 





JUSTICE AND ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 
A Study of the British Constitution. By 
WILLIAM A. ROBSON, Ph.D., B.Sc., of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 12s. 6d. net. 


Law Notes: “This extremely able and thoughtful book 
may, with some confidence, be said to be an important addi- 
tion to English legal literature on its analytical and specula- 
tive side a volume which no student of English 
legal and social conditions can afford to miss.” 


A SURVEY OF SOCIALISM : 


Analytical, Historical and Critical. 


By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D. 
15s. net. 





The Morning Post: “We cordially recommend Professor 
Hearnshaw’s ‘Survey of Socialism.’ x One of the best 
Parts of Professor Hearnshaw’s book is his devastating 
analysis of the Marxian system. He shows, from the 
admissions of Socialists themselves, that the system is 
‘intellectually bankrupt.’ ” : 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., 





wmmee LONDON, W.C.2. scons 
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HUTCHINSON 
NEW NOVELS 


In demand and recommended. 7/6 each net 


The Three Cousins 
by GEOFFREY MOSS 


Author of ‘“ Sweet Pepper,” “ New Wine,” etc. 
“In these fourteen well-written stories we are given a true angle on the 
drama of every-day life."—Daily Sketch ‘He displays real psycho- 
logical insight.”—Daily News ‘A batch of short stories by an accom- 
plished writer with an original outlook.”—Weekly Dispatch 


SOESSSSSS SESS SE SSESS GESSSSSSSESSSSS 


The White Ju-Ju 


by W. I. DERITH 
“Weird and haunting experiences in South Africa.’—Daily Sketch. “A 
story that is calculated to live in the memory of every reader.”—Star 
“A vivid story."—Times Literary Supplement “100 per cent. 
exciting.”—Weekly Dispatch 


ee ee Oe 


The Gang Smasher 
by HUGH CLEVELY 
It is not often that a thoroughly exciting action story can be written 
around our busy but peaceful West End of London, yet in “ The Gang 
Smasher” that is exactly what has been accomplished. Breath-taking 
and hair-raising escapes foliow one another with amazing rapidity. 


Pagans  —_—_»’: ANDREW SOUTAR 


Author of “ Neither Da I Condemn Thee” (7th Impression), etc. 
“ An exceptionally strong novel ‘ A powerful story by an author 
who is already well established. Mr. Soutar has not written a stronger 
novel than this daring narrative . . a good story that provokes 
thought.”—Daily Mirror “ A vivid study of life; very powerful.”—Star 


Send for New List No. 47 


HUTCHINSON 


34-36 Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE, 


Ree. 
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64 TWO RECENT AND OUTSTANDING 
AN BOOKS ON ROMAN HISTORY 


“4 THE ROMAN LEGIONS 
By H. M. D. Parker. 15/- net. 


“Will take its place beside the late G. L. Cheesman’s 
admirable monograph on the auxiliary regiments.” 
—Scotsman. 


“Mr. Parker’s book is well written and interesting; it 
combines admirably a general account with the scholarly 
investigation of important points of detail. ... A book 
like this was much needed, and it will become not only a 
standard work for all students of the subject, but will 
prove itself of interest to all who wish to understand 
Rome.”—Manchester Guardian. 


“The matter is not too technical for others than 
students: at least Mr. Parker’s treatment is lucid and 
vivid enough to hold the attention of all readers interested 
in the story of Rome.”’—Times. 


9 
f-! 


THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE 
By T. Rice Holmes. 15/- net. 


“ Those who know the ‘ Roman Republic’ of Dr. Holmes 
need only be told that the new book is really a rather 
short fourth volume of the other work, in tone and texture 
indistinguishable, the product of minute knowledge and 
historical sense. . . . The book is one that scholars will 
wish to keep available for use.”—Cambridge Review. 
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present day *”’; he cannot tell us about Jane Austen without discussing 
women novelists in England from Aphra Behn onwards. We do not 
complain of this, for Father Summers’ knowledge is immense, his 
reading to all appearance superhumanly extensive, and, however 
discursive he may be, he never fails to write interestingly. His 
enthusiasm is apt at times to be somewhat uncritical; the words 
‘*‘ genius,” ‘front rank” and ‘foremost’ are somewhat lavishly 
thrown about ; but he is so entertaining a companion that one hopes 
he will long be spared to chase up strange paths and bring back tit-bits 
of information about which he may bark joyously in printed books. 


Cavalleria Rusticana and Other Stories. By GIovANNI VERGA. 
Translated with an introduction by D. H. LAWRENCE. Cape. 6s. 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence has already introduced us to Giovanni Verga 
with his novel Maestro Don Gesualdo. And now comes the group 
of short stories published in 1880, under the title Cavalleria Rusticana. 
In this country, unfortunately, the title inevitably suggests Mascagni, 
but one must forget Mascagni to read Verga. His story is quite 
different from the opera. Mr. Lawrence has introduced his wares 
very carefully, with a long, thoughtful and intelligent essay. He 
tells us what kind of man Verga was, what we shall find in him, why 
he is recognised as one of the greatest of Italian writers of fiction 
Giovanni Verga had, in youth, like most provincial young men (he 
was a Sicilian), longed for the grand monde and social success. He 
went to Italy to find them. But Verga was also an artist in the 
making, searching for life, for what is real and sincere, a little primitive 
perhaps. Mr. Lawrence says that “the naive or innocent core in a 
man is always his vital core,” and it is the vital core that must interest 
the artist. Verga, however, failed to find this naive innocent core in 
the great world of Italian society, so he returned to Sicily to develop 
“his genuine sympathy with peasant life, instead of his spurious 
sympathy with elegant ladies.” He found in Sicily, what he had failed 
to find in Italy, ‘‘ the vivid spontaneity of sensitive passionate life, 
non-moral and non-didactic.”” Mr, Lawrence suggests that Verga 
is a greater and more important artist than Tchekov. This volume 
gives one reason to think that he may be right. 


Forest Folk-Lore, Mythology, and Romance. 
Porteous. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

The folk-lore of forests and trees is so widespread and so deep- 
rooted that it links up with nearly all the folk-lore there is, as was 
proved long ago when the legends of the sacred grove and sanctuary 
of Diana Nemorensis sent the author of The Golden Bough on his 
unending quest. Mr. Porteous, however, never ventures far from the 
trees and the awe they inspired in the pagan world. In his opening 
chapter he records the thoughts of travellers in great forests : 
Mr. Maxwell writing of “‘ the horrible feeling that from behind the 
tree-trunks watching eyes are looking at you,” or H. M. Stanley 
talking of “ inquiringly looking around to be assured that this loneliness 
was no delusion.”” Here are garnered the forest thoughts of thousands 
of generations, many of them primitive, but many the decorative 
myths of poetic ages invented to explain the rituals of long-forgotten 
beliefs. Trees and forests and groves in these pages are the haunts 
and homes and emblems and semblances of gods and goddesses and 
nymphs and fauns, and elves and fairies, and the more dreadful 
if less clearly defined spirits that torture the primitive mind. On 
the whole, however, though Mr. Porteous deals on occasion with the 
animistic world as it is seen in wood and forest, he is more concerned 
with the magic of myth, so that the book is packed with poetic 
allusion and with curious stories of trees and their spirits culled from 
the literature and folk-tales of the world. 


By ALEXANDER 


The Mastery of the Pacific. By Sir Frank Fox. Lane. 8s. 6d. 


Sir Frank Fox is pessimistic with regard to the future of Europe 
and Asia as affected by the peace treaties and the revolutions in 
Russia and China, and he is very critical of the post-war foreign 
outlook of the United States. His main object is to discuss the 
relations between this country and the U.S.A., which he does on 
the assumption that if ever a casus belli should arise, it would be 
found in a contest for the hegemony of the Pacific. His argument 
is not particularly convincing. He regrets that Britain and the 
United States have not been able to agree upon a common policy 
of benevolent intervention and tutelage in China. He makes great 
play with the idea that aggressive Imperialism is the instinctive 
policy of the United States, but he fails to explain what territorial 
designs she can have that need cause us uneasiness. Sir Frank is 
very insistent on the fact that the mass of the population of the 
United States is no longer of British origin, but he has not ventured 
to say that when it was mainly of British origin it was more amicably 
disposed towards us than it is to-day. The position of Japan, of 
course, is duly considered in the chapters which deal specifically 
with the problem of the Pacific, and the conclusion arrived at is that, 
except in the event of war between the British Empire and the U.S.A., 
her naval defiance of either would be tantamount to suicide. 


The Schools of England. Edited by J. Dover Witson. 
and Jackson. 18s. 


Professor Dover Wilson has enlisted a company of sixteen educa- 
tionists, each one of whom deals with a type of English school or a 
section of the national system of education. Thus the Headmaster 


Sidgwick 


ee 


of Harrow writes on the boys’ boarding school, and Miss Brock, of 
Mary Datchelor, on the girls’ school. The public elementary schoo} 
is described by Mr. F. H. Spencer, chief inspector of the L.C.C. Educa. 
tion Department, and Mr. Salter Davies, director of education for Kent, 
writes on technical and evening schools. There are chapters on the 
training college, on adult education, and on educational work 
in the fighting services. Professor Wilson’s own contribution is ay 
introductory essay on the Schools and the Nation, dealing particularly 
with the remaking of the English system of education during the past 
three-quarters of a century. Studies of this kind are still dominated 
by Matthew Arnold in his character of inspector of schools, 
Professor Wilson quotes a familiar passage written by Arnold in 1869, 
with the remark that it makes an apt text for to-day. 


A Sentimental Journey through France and Italy. By Laurence 
STERNE. With six engravings on copper by J. E. Lasovurevza, 
Golden Cockerel Press. 21s. 

The most noticeable feature of this new edition of the Sentimenta| 
Journey is its illustration. The six engravings by Mr. Laboureur are 
slight but quite attractive, and they form a graceful and 
piquant addition to the text. The binding and the paper are excellent, 
and as usual in the productions of the Cockerel Press the type is large 
and even and closely massed. The pages are beautiful to look at, 
but they are harder to read than the commoner types of modem 
printing. The book, which is limited to 500 numbered copies, is for 
the collector rather than for the reader. 


A Short History of Medicine. 
sity Press. 7s. 6d. 

The position that medical science has now assumed in the social 
polity, says Dr. Singer, demands that all educated men and women 
should have some knowledge of the subject. His short history, there- 
fore, has been written to introduce medical principles in their origins 
and development to students and non-medical readers. Dr. Singer 
goes no further back than Greece of 300 B.C. He has chapters on 
Hippocratic, Alexandrian, and Roman medicine, goes on to the Arabs 
and the Middle Ages in Europe, and so to the beginnings of modern 
physiology, clinical practice, and bacteriology. Nearly 200 pages of 
a volume packed with interesting matter, excellently presented, are 
devoted to the period since the great pioneers of last century. There 
are 142 illustrations, admirably chosen. Some of them, as we should 
expect, are terrible in their implications. The finest is a reproduction 
of two plates by Bernard Albinus-Leyden, 1747, described by Dr. 
Singer as “ the most beautiful and among the most accurate anatomical 
figures ever published.” 


By Cares SINGER. Oxford Univer. 























The Postal Account 


It is often supposed that to live a long 
way from the nearest branch of a bank, 
or to be constantly unable to go to the 
bank in person, is a handicap to the en- 
joyment of the full advantages which, it 
is admitted, a banking account offers. 
Perhaps it is assumed that to conduct an 
account by post involves ‘more letter- 
writing’, or is costly, or is not welcomed 
by the Bank. It is the aim of the West- 
minster Bank to dispel such misconcep- 
tions by a leaflet entitled The Postal 
Account, which explains the conveni- 
ence of the method, and offers 
some clear suggestions. 
4 copy will be gladly sent 
on application te 
the Secretary 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office : 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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DUCKWORTH | 
The Station 


by ROBERT BYRON | 
With 33 illustrations. 18s. net. | 


A visit to the Greek mountain of Athos, famous as an independent 
republic of monks on which no female being, human or animal, is 
allowed to set toot. fascinating account of a society unique 
throughout the world, its life, religion, art, and archirecture, all being 
described with penetration and insight, and an extremely entertaining 
personal record of the adventures of a party of remarkable young men. 


~The Mythology of Reparations — 


by ROBERT CROZIER LONG 
6s. net. 

The author has spent eight years in Germany exclusively in the 
study of economical problems and especially of the Dawes Plan. He | 
believes that it will succeed, in spite of the myths that the mark | 
Reparation annuities may be untransferable to the Ally creditors, and | 
that Germany may be unable to make the mark payments. | 


s 
A Persian Caravan 
by A. CECIL EDWARDS 
With eight collotype illustrations by Persian Artists. 
8s. 6d. net. 
In these ingenious tales the author, whose acquaintance with Persia 


is long and intimate, reveals the humour, irony and finesse of his 
Persian friends. 


The Feet of the Young Men | 
Some Candid Comments on the Rising Generation 
by “THE JANITOR” 


Third impression. 8s. 6d. net. 

















“Who is Janitor? He writes well. He knows his world. Every- 
body is talking about the book. ... He is decidedly amusing and 
informative.””"—Spectator. 

Janitor writes of the Young Conservatives, Young Labour, Mr. 
Philip Guedalla, Mr. Oswald Mosley, Lady Astor, anc many others. 

GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO., LTD., 
8 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 






























Write or telephone (Regent 

4771) for illustrated 

booklet N.S.8 with full 
particulars, 


DEFERRED TERMS. 
NO DEPOSIT with 
payments in 12 equal 
monthly instalments. 








Take your 


Selector 
Portable with you 


The Selector gives you the largest SELEC- 
TION of stations and makes it easiest to 
select the one you want. Over 60 stations 
can be received perfectly at loud speaker 
strength on the Selector Super 
you turn the simple controls. 

NO OUTSIDE WIRES, and no connections 
to make. You can take your Selector 
anywhere, touch a switch, and enjoy the 
music. Reception of the thirty 
charted on the set are guaranteed, 
or ‘phone for particulars of 
trial offer. 


} Super Seven Valve 
able (as above). 
i ¢ Cash 55 gns. 
Five Valve Portable (many 
ig ations). 
foreign cations) 32 gns. 
Three Valve Portable (alterna- 
ye 4 s). 
tive cima 18 gns. 
Allcomplete with Royalties paid. 
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Write 
week's free 








PORTABLE 
WIRELESS SETS 


Piccapitty, Lonpon, W.1. 
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It is because these shoes ask for so little care taat 
they get so much. The man who owns them takes 
a pride in their muscle and sinew. He does not 
spare them, but he stands them extra polishings 
and he stables them in comfort when they’re not 


in use. And then Time notices tnem and begins 
to take that fatherly interest in them which he also 
takes in wines and fiddles, and pipes which are 
good in the grain. So Time joins in too, and year 
after year he goes on beautifying them. 


LOTUS VELDISCHOEN 


Guaranteed Waterproof 


Lotus, Ltp.. STAFFORD and 


Northampton. 


AGENTS EVERYWAHE&B 


Also at Bush Building, 130 West -2nd Street, New York City, U.S.A. 
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About Motoring 
THE T.T. MOTOR-CYCLE RACES 


HE annual T.T. motor-cycle races were run off last 
week in the Isle of Man, where the House of Keys is 
not too overwhelmed with business to close its roads 

for the financial profit of its constituents. These races are a 
curious compound of sport, science and commerce, so that it is 
possible to regard them from these three entirely different angles. 
The riders and manufacturers of the machines are, of course, 
almost entirely sordid in their motives. Victory may secure to 
the individual rider a sum of several thousand pounds, and 
reward its manufacturer by vastly increased sales. Bonuses are 
paid to the successful riders by the vendors of practically every 
requisite which they employ from fuel to sparking-plugs ; and 
the more experienced riders are adept in chaffering with the 
equipment merchants, and bidding them up against each other. 
Side by side with these purely mercantile aspects, the technical 
engineer labours in the field of pure science, pitting his brains 
against his rivals, and aiming at a better combination of speed 
and stamina than they can devise. But for the thousands of 
young men who flock to the Island and are thrilled by the 
contests, and for the far greater multitude which follows the races 
from all over the world with the aid of radio and the newspapers, 
the fixture is primarily sporting. There is no other popular 
sports fixture compounded of such a curious mélange of money- 
making, science, and athleticism. 
ok * ae 

Three races are now held annually during the week, allotted 
respectively to engines of 250 c.c., 350 c.c., and 500 c.c._ The two 
events for the smaller engines were fought out under good 
weather conditions over perfect roads, and victory therefore fell 
to the finest riders, the machine being rather a secondary con- 
sideration, prcvided only that it was fast and reliable. When 
the rider can see, and there is no excuse for skidding, fastest 
time is automatically registered by the finest athlete who knows 
the course better than anybody else. There are brief sections of 
the twisty and mountainous circuit of 37 miles, covered seven 
times in each race, which permit of speeds up to 100 miles an 
hour. But these are so short and infrequent that fast time is 
recorded rather by shaving a succession of eternal bends and 
corners in suicidal fashion. Here men with a genius for balance 
and long experience of the Island naturally triumph, and the 
newcomer is hopelessly handicapped. The 350 c.c. race resulted 
in a smashing victory for quite a small factory, Velocette 
machines being placed first and second. These motor-cycles have 
been carefully developed by first-class engineers, and two expe- 
rienced riders of the highest class occupied their saddles. They 
had no trouble, and won as they pleased in record time. The 
250 c.c. race is always rather more difficult to win, because the 
tiny engines are not capable of such great speeds. On the other 
hand, if the speed of a machine is limited along the straights by 
its small power, the expert cornerist can snatch more vantage on 
the bends. Two of the finest riders dropped out, and victory fell 
to a man who is not quite a champion. The leading six machines 
all had Prestwich engines, which are sold on the open market 
for assembling into frames by firms which lack the facilities 
to build their own engines. 

* * * 

The blue ribbon of the sport is the Senior race for machines of 
500 c.c. which was contested on the Friday under deplorable 
weather conditions. There are over 600 difficult corners in the 
full course of 264 miles, and many of them were extremely 
greasy. Worse still, the mountainous section of the course was 
enveloped in fog, and the unfortunate riders had to bore their 
way into this blanket of fog, steering rather by their knowledge 
of the road than by actual vision. Tumbles and accidents were 
numerous, and most of the men who finished were completely 
exhausted at the end of their ordeal. The bad conditions to 
some extent had the effect of putting a second-class man on a 
level with a champion, for it was impossible for anybody to 
attain the average speed of 70-72 miles an hour, at which the 
race might have been won on a dry day ; whilst there are plenty 
of men who can average 60 miles an hour or a little more. Sun- 
beam motor-cycles figured prominently throughout, and one 
of them, ridden by C. J. P. Dodson, eventually proved victorious, 
after some exciting vicissitudes. He is a brilliant rider, per- 
fectly capable of winning at eight or ten miles an hour faster 
than was possible in such weather ; and he outpaced his rivals 
in spite of two heavy falls, which cost him a certain amount of 
time. 
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These races probably tend to develop a type of machine which 
appeals only to young and audacious riders ; it is fast, heavy, apt 
to be noisy, and rather fierce to ride. If we assume that women anq 
middle-aged men will never become enthusiastic motor-cyclists, 
this is the best type of machine, for it unquestionably makes g 
keen appeal to sporting youth. But since both men and women 
desire cheap transport, irrespective of their age, and since only 
a small percentage of Britons can afford cars, even the cheap 
7-h.p. cars, it is probably rather a pity that development is being 
shepherded solely in this single direction. In particular, the 
250 e.c. race is a foolish business, because the youthful sportsman 
has no use for such a tiny engine, and timid folk in search of 
economical transport are affrighted by the T.T. type of machine, 
Nevertheless, these races exercise a useful function in evolving 
the motor-cycle as a whole. They assist designers to extract 
the maximum reliability and horse-power from any given size 
of engine. They perfect the tyres, braking, steering, and every 
component item. We see its results on the international market, 
where British machines enjoy a unique demand, and where 
British components are very largely bought by foreign assem. 
blers. In spite of the rather sordid commercial atmosphere in 
which the races are fought out, the skill and audacity of the 
champion riders are extremely warming to anybody who enjoys 
watching splendid manhood in action. R. E. Davinson, 


THE CITY 


EVERAL of the investment trusts are now holding their 
annual meetings, and the speeches of the chairmen of 
the older established institutions usually run on the 

same satisfactory lines to the effect that the revenue is amply 
maintained, if not increased, that the valuation of the assets 
shows an increase, and that the position is very satisfactory, 
They point out, however that this rate of increase is not likely 
to go on, owing to the tendency for interest rates to fall. Thus, 
at the fortieth annual meeting of the Investment Trust Corpora- 
tion, that veteran chairman, Mr. Robert Fleming, said: ‘“ With 
rare exceptions, we find it impossible now to obtain such rates 
of return as were procurable five or six years ago, and many of 
the bonds issued then, or at an earlier date, are being paid off 
and replaced by securities of less attractive character from the 
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point of view of return.” Mr. Fleming was able to add that the 
valuation of the Trust’s securities was £1,700,000 more than 
the book cost, which is no less than £600,000 more than last year. 
He rightly directed attention, however, to the fact that ‘* the 
valuation, as you know, is a fluctuating factor, and of less 
importance in the economy of the company than steadiness in 
revenue.” Referring to the growth of new investment trusts, 
Mr. Fleming stated that such increase does not materially damage 
existing trusts, unless to the extent that it introduces new com- 
petition for securities. He expressed the opinion that so long 
as the new companies can invest their funds in suitable securities 
to produce a revenue, after paying expenses of administration of, 
say, 5} per cent. on the whole capital, with a fair margin over 
and above that rate, there was no reason why they should not 
continue to be formed, but when this margin of profit or safety 
disappears, the investor in new trust companies will probably 
also disappear. While on the subject of investment trusts, it 
might be mentioned that the largest American group of invest- 
ment trusts, with assets exceeding $200,000,000, has acquired 
a good sized parcel of Redeemable Securities Investment Trust 
Ordinary shares at their current market price of 23s. 6d., a fact 
which is significant both as to the investment policy of that 
important group and the opinion it has of the English trust. 
os ck a: 

Perhaps it is because we are so much occupied with European 
affairs, or perhaps it is because Canada is nearer to the Far 
Zast, that one learns from the Dominion of certain changes in 
that part of the world which may have a considerable effect 
upon trade. According to a circular letter of the Royal Bank 
of Canada, Montreal, one of the most important migrations in 
history is taking place in Asia, where it is authoritatively esti- 
mated that the movement into Manchuria from the south has 
reached the figure of two million per annum during the past two 
years. In this temperate zone these new settlers are devoting 
their energies to agriculture, along lines somewhat similar to 
those in Canada. The per capita purchasing power of this 
population should undoubtedly exceed that which they possessed 
in their old environment. The Canadian bank appears to be 
rather optimistic as to the course of world trade. It states 
that the unsound financial situation in Japan, which came to a 


ee 


head in the banking crisis of last year, has now been largely 
corrected, and that Japanese trade may be expected to progress, 
In South America it states that prospects are “ particularly 
alluring.” Great projects are under way for the development 
of natural resources, and in several of the countries there is 
unprecedented activity in both rail and road construction, 
Kiven as regards Europe, the Canadian bank expresses itself 
hopeful, stating that the achievement of financial equilibriun 
and the resultant stability in price levels must bring about more 
active trade. It is to be hoped that these estimates are correct, 
Canada herself certainly seems to be.in a sounder position than 
for some years past, which naturally predisposes observers there 
to take a more cheerful view of things than would otherwise 
be the case. 
* ** * 

I learn from Toronto, by the way, that the tin-plate factory 
in that town belonging to Baldwins, Ltd., with which the Prime 
Minister is connected, and which has been lying derelict for some 
years, has just been sold to a Canadian company called Page. 
Hersey Tubes for $500,000. The purchasing company is ably 
conducted and will no doubt make a good profit out of the 
factory. My informant maintains his good opinion of Canadian 
Pacific Railroad shares, and states that while he cannot guarantee 
the stock will not fail 25 points, he anticipates getting $350 for it 
before a year has passed. The present price is $205 in London, 
I notice that one of the American statistical organisations, 
which gives advice to investors, is recommending its subscribers 
to invest on the assumption of a hot summer. It states that, 
according to the most competent weather observers, the United 
States, after two years of low summer temperatures in the 
eastern half, is likely to have a hot summer. It should be a good 
season therefore for garden hose, sprinklers, electric fans, straw 
hats, palm-beach suits, ice-cream and beverages, and the stocks 
of the companies going in for those lines are recommended. 
The opinion of basing one’s investment policy upon the weather 
prophet’s prognostications is a new one to me, and I pass it on 
to the daily papers which are making a stunt of weather forecasts. 
It is quite likely that investors would do just as well if they based 
their purchases upon the weather reports as much as on the tips 
contained in the financial columns, including my own ; in both 
cases they may be sure of ** depressions.” 

A. Emi Davies. 
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